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S alary  Talks  Go 
to  Mediation 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

SALARY  AND  BENEFITS  TALKS 
between  the  administration 
and  U of  T Faculty  Association 
have  broken  down;  the  two  parties 
now  hope  mediation  will  resolve 
their  differences. 

Lawyer  Martin  Teplitsky  will 
lead  the  mediation  proceedings, 
scheduled  to  begin  April  26.  If  no 
progress  is  made,  Teplitsky  will 

Care 
Centre 
to  Open 

BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

Canada’s  first  research 

centre  dedicated  to  the  bur- 
geoning sector  of  home  care  has 
been  established  at  the  University 
ofToronto. 

Investigators  at  the  Home  Care 
Evaluation  and  Research  Centre 
will  examine  the  viability  and 
effectiveness  of  home  care  in 
Canada  — one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sectors  in  the  health  care 
system  largely  due  to  advances  in 
medical  technology  and  shrinking 
hospital  budgets. 

A preliminary  study  by  Professor 

~ See  HOME:  Page  5 ~ 


suspend  negotiations  and  write  a 
report  noting  the  issues  still  out- 
standing. He  will  not  make  recom- 
mendations. Arbitration,  if  neces- 
sary, has  been  scheduled  for  June 
28,  29  and  30. 

UTFA  is  seeking  an  eight  per 
cent  across-the-board  salary 
increase  plus  the  annual  Consumer 
Price  Index  hike  in  its  list  of  pro- 
posals for  1999-2000  submitted  to 
the  administration  Nov.  30. 

Professor  Lloyd  Gerson,  chair  of 
UTFA’s  negotiating  committee, 
said  he  is  disappointed  negotiations 
have  ended  but  not  surprised.  The 
administration,  he  said,  did  not  put 
forward  any  proposals  of  its  own. 

“You  can’t  bargain  unless  the 
other  side  makes  a proposal  and 
they’re  not  making  any.  I am  most 
disappointed  by  their  unwillingness 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  (the 
agreement  that  defines  the 
relationship  between  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  association 
regarding  terms  of  employment 
and  promotion).” 

The  memorandum,  Gerson  said, 
states  the  parties  must  “make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment” and  “provide  each  other  with 
such  data  and  documentation  as 
may  be  reasonably  requested  to 
enable  full  and  rational  discussion 
of  salary  and  benefit  matters.” 
Professor  Michael  Finlayson, 
vice-president  (administration  and 
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Surgery  Debate  Settled 

Heart  patients  to  have  earlier  operations 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

Researchers  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Congenital 
Cardiac  Centre  for  Adults  .have 
settled  a long-standing  medical 
debate  over  when  to  operate  on 
patients  born  with  a form  of 
congenital  heart  disease  that  doesn’t 
produce  symptoms  until  later  in  life. 

According  to  a U of  T study  in 
the  March  18  edition  of  the  New 


Your  Views 
Count 

Here  is  your  chance  to  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  The  Bulletin. 
Included  in  this  issue  is  a reader- 
ship  survey  which  we  encourage 
you  to  complete  and  return  by 
April  30.  Participants  will  be 
eligible  for  a May  3 draw  for  lunch 
for  two  at  the  Gallery  Grill. 


England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
patients  with  atrial  septal  defects  — 
a hole  in  the  top  chamber  of  the 
heart  that  causes  the  right  chamber 
to  enlarge  — should  have  repara- 
tive surgery  without  delay  rather 
than  wait  for  symptoms  to  appear. 

“Scientists  have  long  said  repara- 
tive surgery  was  unnecessary  until 
the  patient  started  showing  symp- 
toms, usually  in  middle  age,”  said 
lead  author  Michael  Gatzoulis,  a 
senior  fellow  in  the  department  of 
medicine  and  a staff  cardiologist  at 
the  Toronto  Hospital.  “We  have 
shown  this  is  wrong  and  that 
surgery  earlier  in  life  will  actually 
prevent  future  symptoms.” 

Atrial  septal  defects  (ASD)  are 
often  found  only  by  chance,  during 
an  electrocardiogram  or  other 
examination.  “In  a previous  era  we 
were  only  able  to  pick  up  these 
defects  at  a more  advanced  stage  of 
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Forestry 


The  Terminator 

U ofTs  termite  expert  prepares for  another  battle 
BYMlCHAH  Rynor 


If  Professor  Timothy  Myles  succeeds  in  his 

next  struggle  against  the  destructive  termite,  the 
grand  palaces  of  Europe  may  one  day  be  safe. 
Recently  Myles  and  his  five-member  team  from 
forestry  did  what  no  other  North  American  research 
unit  has  done  before.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
city  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  they  meticulously  explored  a 50- 
block  residential  area  and  took  note  of  every  wooden 
house,  garden  shed,  tree,  fallen  branch,  rotten  stump, 


lawn  chair,  picnic  table,  fence  and  woodpile.  The 
wooden  appetizers  were  then  rated  according  to  their 
desirability  on  a termite’s  menu  and  the  information 
transferred  onto  city  maps.  The  purpose?  To  see  where 
the  termites  were  and  to  try  to  predict  where  they 
would  head  next. 

“It  was  quite  remarkable  seeing  all  of  this 

~ See  THE  TERMINATOR:  Page  8 ~ 


More  than  130  dancers  performed  this  past  weekend  at  the fourth  annual  University  ofToronto  Festival  of Dance  at 
Hart  House  Theatre.  The  event  featured  15  types  of  dance  including  ballet,  ballroom  and  traditional  Indian.  Here, 
Ava  Cowan,  a master  of  health  sciences  student  in  the  Faculty  of Medicine,  rehearses  her  Afro-Jazz  performance. 


African  Jazz 


SUSAN  KING 


In  Brief 


Government  appointees  announced 

Three  ex-premiers  are  on  the  provincial  cabinet’s  list  of  new 
government  appointee  members  for  Governing  Council.  William  Davis, 
David  Peterson  and  Bob  Rae  are  all  on  the  list,  currently  pending  ratifica- 
tion by  the  government’s  standing  committee  on  government  agencies  and 
the  lieutenant-governor.  The  three,  along  with  fund  raiser  and  alumna 
Shari  Fell,  are  to  serve  three-year  terms.  Five  serving  members,  including 
chair  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  have  been  reappointed  to  new  terms. 
Council  secretary  Jack  Dimond  made  the  announcement  to  council  March 
25,  prompting  President  Rob  Prichard  to  quip,  “We’ll  have  to  start  selling 
tickets  to  council  meetings.” 


U of  T to  offer  radiation  sciences  program 

In  response  to  demands  for  radiological  technologists, 
nuclear  medicine  technologists  and  radiation  therapists,  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  has  partnered  with  the  Michener  Institute  for  Applied  Health 
Sciences  to  establish  a new  radiation  sciences  program.  The  integrated  pro- 
gram, which  begins  in  September,  is  the  first  university-college  partnership 
in  the  country  where  students  will  receive  both  a BSc  in  radiation  sciences 
and  a diploma  in  one  of  the  three  specialized  areas  upon  graduation.  The 
program  also  responds  to  moves  by  the  Canadian  Association  of  Medical 
Radiation  Technologists  to  make  a degree  mandatory  to  practise  radiation 
sciences  by  2005.  While  the  Michener  Institute,  a specialized  college  in 
applied  health  care  programs,  has  an  existing  radiation  sciences  program, 
the  degree  program  is  new  to  U of  T. 


Family  care  office  on  the  move 

The  family  care  office  hopes  to  be  in  its  new  home  at  the 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  and  up  and  running  by  April  12,  Jan 
Nolan,  U of  T’s  family  care  adviser,  says.  The  new  space,  located  directly 
behind  the  Second  Cup  on  the  first  floor,  will  be  shared  with  student 
family  housing  and  be  both  stroller  and  wheelchair  accessible,  which  is 
important,  Nolan  said.  Not  only  will  the  new  location  be  more  central  and 
accessible  than  the  office’s  current  site  on  Sussex  Avenue,  it  will  enable  the 
office  to  share  resources  more  effectively  with  other  services  at  the  centre. 


Art  centre  undergoing  major  renovations 

The  University  Art  Centre  has  closed  its  doors  until  early 
2000  for  extensive  renovations  that  will  add  an  additional  8,000  square  feet 
of  art  storage  and  display  space.  When  finished,  visitors  will  be  able  to  view 
more  of  the  university’s  renowned  collections  as  well  as  the  hundreds  of 


silver  and  porcelain  items  — all  pertaining  to  the  serving  of  tea  — donat- 
ed by  the  same  anonymous  donor  who  is  also  funding  the  $2  million 
construction  project. 


Staff  excellence  recognized 

Winners  of  the  first  annual  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Dean’s  Outstanding  Staff  Awards  were  honoured  March  11  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Jim  Charters,  a computer  analyst  in  the  geology  department,  won 
the  Dean’s  Outstanding  Technical  Service  Award  which  recognizes  excep- 
tional contributions  to  technical  services;  Jeannette  Wright,  an  administra- 
tive assistant  for  the  graduate  department  in  sociology,  received  the  Deans 
Student  Life  Award  for  improving  the  quality  of  the  student  experience  in 
the  faculty,  and  Florence  Unwin  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  won 
the  Dean’s  Outstanding  Administrative  Service  Award  for  providing  excel- 
lent service.  The  awards  were  established  to  publicly  recognize  superior 
performance  by  administrative  staff  and  the  important  role  staff  play  in 
supporting  the  faculty’s  mission  of  teaching  and  research  excellence.  Penny 
Tai-Pow  of  the  dean’s  office  was  presented  with  the  Deans  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award;  this  is  a unique  award  and  not  part  of  the  annual 
presentations. 


UTSA  members  to  consider  dissolution 

Approximately  40  people  attended  a March  10  meeting  to 
discuss  the  future  of  the  U of  T Staff  Association  now  that  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  represents  over  90  per  cent  of  administrative  staff. 
The  small  turnout  meant  UTSA  did  not  have  quorum  to  pass  any  motions. 
However,  those  on  hand  heard  the  association  will  bring  a motion  to  its 
April  21  annual  general  meeting  to  amend  UTSA’s  constitution,  allowing 
for  UTSA’s  future  dissolution.  UTSA  president  Mel  Martin  also  reported 
at  the  meeting  that  because  most  UTSA  members  have  continued  to  pay 
dues  to  the  association,  it  has  managed  to  offer  its  three  laid  off  employees 
“very  good  severance  packages.”  Any  dues  collected  after  the  March  pay- 
roll period  will  go  towards  funding  the  start-up  costs  of  staff  excluded  from 
the  Steelworkers  who  are  now  looking  to  form  their  own  bargaining  unit. 


Senior  salaries  on  line 

A LIST  of  U of  T employees  whose  1998  TAXABLE  income 
exceeded  $100,000  will  be  made  public  March  31,  in  accordance  with  the 
Public  Sector  Salary  Disclosure  Act.  The  list  will  be  available  on  the 
university’s  Web  site  (www.utoronto.ca),  at  Robarts  Library  and  at  the 
libraries  of  the  Scarborough  and  Erindale  campuses. 


On  the  Internet. 


Sit-in 

Ends 

Peacefully 

Three  days  of  closed 

quarters,  no  toilets  and  fast 
food  took  their  toll  on  students 
protesting  racism  on  campus 
during  a sit-in  at  the  office  of 
President  Robert  Prichard. 

The  sit-in,  which  began  around 
noon  on  March  17,  ended  March 
19  when  the  last  three  students 
left  Simcoe  Hall.  About  25  U ofT 
students  and  others  initially  occu- 
pied the  reception  area  outside 
the  president’s  office,  which  was 
locked  since  Prichard  was  on  a 
family  vacation.  The  protesters 
demanded  action  on  three  items: 
an  immediate  settlement  in  the 
case  of  Kin-Yip  Chun,  a former 
U of  T researcher  now  suing  the 
university  for  wrongful  dismissal; 
implementation  of  an  affirmative 
action  policy  in  faculty  hirings; 
and  the  creation  of  a student  cen- 
tre with  adequate  space  for  differ- 
ent ethnic,  racial  and  religious 
student  clubs. 

During  the  sit-in  the  protesters 
hung  banners  out  of  the  reception 
area  windows  and  organized  two 
rallies  outside  Simcoe  Hall.  Toilet 
facilities  consisted  of  a bucket,  used 
in  the  privacy  of  an  adjoining  office. 

The  protest  was  peaceful  and 
students  co-operated  with  cam- 
pus police,  said  Lee  McKergow, 
manager  of  police  services. 

Meanwhile,  the  university  and 
Chun  have  agreed  on  a mediator 
and  the  university  is  working  to 
set  a date  to  begin  mediation  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Correction 

Upcoming  honorary  degree 
recipient  Shari  Graham  Fell  is  a 
graduate  of  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  not  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work  as  reported  in  The 
Bulletin  March  8. 


FEATURED  SITE 


Aboriginal  resources  on  line 

Here’s  a splendid  collec- 

tion  of  online  resources  for 
educators  and  individuals 
that  explores  the  cultures, 
languages  and  ' issues  of 
Aboriginal  Peoples.  The  site 
provides  information  on  acad- 
emic programs  at  universities 
and  technical  colleges  while  the  Native  Networks  on  the  Internet 
link  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a native  issues  discussion  group. 
You  can  also  access  a wide  selection  of  aboriginal  teaching  plans, 
curriculum  materials  and  other  educational  resources  while 
another  link  will  let  you  know  about  special  events  and  articles 
related  to  ongoing  native  education  projects.  Before  leaving  this 
site,  be  sure  to  check  out  Native  Schools  on  the  Internet  and 
particularly  Leo  Ussak  Elementary  School,  the  coolest  school  in 
Canada’s  Arctic,  where  the  staff  and  students  are  impressively 
tech  savvy. 


http://www.oise.otoronto.ca/~jisekebarnes/ 

aboriginal. 


U of  T Home  Page 

www.  u toron  to.  ca 

The  Campaign  for U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

www.library.utoronto.ca/www/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U of T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services 
officer,  at:  a u d rev. fo n g<®u to ro n t o . ca 


SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Making  the  world  a healthier  place 

The  University  of  Toronto  International  Health 
Program  is  a student-run  non-profit  organization  interested  in 
promoting  international  health  at  U of  T and  abroad.  It  was 
founded  in  1989  as  a response  to  an  increasing  amount  of  inter- 
est in  global  health  issues.  This  site  provides  a forum  for  those 
interested  in  these  very  important  matters  and  contains  valuable 
information  for  those  going  abroad. 

http://lcarus.med.utoronto.ca/IHP/mission.htm 


A wellspring  of  knowledge 

The  Wellspring  is  a virtual  community  with  a site 
devoted  to  the  needs  of  distance  educators  using  the  World  Wide 
Web  to  deliver  post-secondary  courses.  There’s  an  impressive 
selection  of  online  resources  including  articles,  site  links  plus 
frequently  asked  questions  on  distance  learning.  Site  visitors  can 
also  register  for  a free  course  on  the  latest  techniques  and  best 
research  in  the  field  of  distance  education. 

http://wellspring.isinj.com/ 
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ROB  ALLEN 


High  Cost  Hinders 
Journal  Count 


Acting  Out 


Dressed,  in  leather  and  sporting  whips,  handcuffs  and  chains,  three  U of  T administrators  kicked  off  Studio  54,  the 
first-ever  “drag  show”  staged  on  campus  March  13.  The  show  and  dance  that followed  — held  in  Hart  House ’s  Great 
Hall  and  organized  by  the  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgendered  of  U ofT group  — supported  the  establishment 
of a new  centre  at  the  university  for  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgendered people.  Getting  into  the  act,  attended  by 
about  300 people,  are,  from  left,  Marilyn  Van  Norman,  director  of  student  services;  David  Neelands,  assistant  vice- 
president  (student  affairs);  and  Margaret  Hancock,  warden  of  Hart  House. 

Medical  Research  Council  Gives 
$29  Million  to  U of  T,  Affiliates 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

UOF  T AND  ITS  AFFILIATED 
teaching  hospitals  have 
received  the  lion’s  share  of  funding 
awarded  by  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada  in  its  latest 
biannual  competition. 

Most  of  the  money  — $29  mil- 
lion over  five  years  — is  in  the  form 
of  operating  grants,  which  support 
individual  researchers’  efforts  for  a 
one-  to  five-year  period.  The  fund- 
ing is  part  of  a $108  million  invest- 
ment by  MRC  in  which  a total  of 
328  new  and  renewed  operating 
grants  were  awarded  to  researchers 
in  universities,  research  institutes 
and  teaching  hospitals  across  the 
country. 


U of  T received  31  new  operat- 
ing grants  of  the  total  awarded 
and  10  per  cent  of  the  total  fund- 
ing but  when  combined  with  its 
affiliate  institutions,  the  universi- 
ty secured  24  per  cent  of  the  total 
funding  distributed  in  this 
competition. 

MRC  received  1,220  applica- 
tions late  last  year  and  approved 
100  more  grants  in  the  competi- 
tion than  in  the  previous  year, 
thanks  to  a budget  increase  of  $35 
million  in  the  February  1998 
budget. 

“MRC  is  delighted  that  increased 
funding  levels  enabled  us  to  fund 
more  health  research  grants  in  this 
competition,”  said  Dr.  Henry 
Friesen,  president  of  MRC.  “Our 


scientists  continue  to  excel  at 
advancing  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases and  improving  the  health  of 
all  Canadians.” 

MRC  awarded  the  funding 
before  last  month’s  federal  budget 
in  which  Paul  Martin,  minister  of 
finance,  unveiled  the  creation  of  the 
Canadian  Institutes  for  Health 
Research  (CIHR),  a new  organiza- 
tion that  will  link  and  support 
existing  health  research  centres 
across  Canada.  All  programs 
funded  by  MRC  will  continue 
in  CIHR. 

A list  of  the  MRC  operating 
grant  recipients  at  U of  T and 
its  affiliate  institutions  is  available 
on  the  MRC  Web  site  at 
www.mrc.gc.ca. 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

Faculty,  students  — and  the 
university’s  reputation  — are 
suffering  as  a result  of  runaway  sub- 
scription prices  for  academic  journals, 
says  head  librarian  Carole  Moore. 

“It’s  a crisis,”  said  Moore.  “We 
simply  can’t  afford  a lot  of  the 
recent  titles,  especially  in  the  social 
and  health  sciences  fields.  Newer 
faculty  are  shocked  when  they 
come  to  this  world-renowned 
library  and  discover  we  don’t  have 
the  journals  they  need.” 

Moore’s  journal  budget  has  been 
under  a decade-long  freeze  which 
stipulates  that  for  every  new  journal 
ordered,  one  of  equal  value  must  be 
cancelled.  Because  of  this  the 
majority  of  new  titles  published  in 
the  last  10  years  are  not  available. 

Campus-wide,  U of  T receives 
approximately  42,000  individual 
journal  tides  a year,  covering  every- 
thing from  architecture,  botany, 
business  and  medicine.  While 
14,000  of  these  are  gifts  from  various 
government  agencies,  societies  and 
corporations,  28,000  titles  are  paid 
for  out  of  the  library’s  acquisitions 
budget. 

When  one  considers  current 
journal  subscription  prices,  it’s  not 
difficult  to  see  how  that  budget  has 
become  increasingly  strained  over 
the  years.  For  example,  Comparative 
Biochemistry  and  Physiology  costs 
$8,835  US  for  a one-year  subscrip- 
tion while  FEMS  Microbiology 
Letters  isn’t  far  behind  at  $5,005 
US.  Many  journals  now  hover  in 
the  $3,000  US  a year  range. 

Various  reasons  account  for  the 
skyrocketing  costs.  Journal  admin- 
istrators, Moore  said,  argue  that 
their  staff  payrolls,  increasing  pro- 
duction costs  and  the  expense  of 
organizing  peer  reviews  for  submit- 
ted research  are  the  main  culprits 
— even  though  most  peer  review 
experts  volunteer  their  services. 

Also  many  journals  have  a very 
small  and  specific  audience.  That 
small  pool  of  readers  must  share  the 


production  costs.  And  because 
many  journals  do  not  accept  — or 
cannot  attract  — advertising,  the 
ability  to  control  production  costs 
is  made  even  more  difficult. 

However,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  issue  which  is  causing  some 
controversy  among  academics. 

Moore  pointed  out  that  certain 
“core”  journals  — those  considered 
the  most  important,  influential  and 
necessary  in  their  respective  fields 
— often  have  a monopoly  on 
prominent  research  studies  and 
realize  that  a captive  audience  will 
pay  these  inflated  subscription 
prices.  Researchers  at  universities 
depend  on  the  major  journals  to 
reach  this  audience  and  the  subse- 
quent recognition  necessary  for 
promotions  and  tenure,  reports 
Robert  Darnton,  a professor  of  his- 
tory at  Princeton  University,  writing 
on  high  subscription  costs  in  this 
month’s  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

Moore  added,  however,  that  U ofT 
is  just  one  of  many  institutions  grap- 
pling with  undernourished  periodi- 
cal shelves.  “Yes,  there  are  major 
gaps  in  our  journal  collection  just  as 
there  are  at  McGill  and  Harvard. 
No  one  has  unlimited  resources.” 

The  advisory  committee  on  the 
library  system  at  U ofT  is  looking 
into  short-  and  long-term  solu- 
tions. Currently  city  as  well  as  other 
college  and  university  libraries  co- 
ordinate their  buying  efforts  to 
avoid  replication.  As  a result  a U ofT 
community  member  can  access 
journals  at  York  or  Ryerson  while 
those  universities  have  access  to  the 
ones  here,  Moore  explained. 

The  library  is  aggressively  promot- 
ing an  “Adopt- A-Joumal”  program 
that  encourages  campus  and  com- 
munity members  to  sponsor  a sub- 
scription. Moore  also  plans  to  hold 
discussions  with  the  provost 
regarding  increased  financial  support. 

In  addition  she  and  her  counter- 
parts at  other  universities  want 
Web  sites  developed  where 
research  can  be  posted  effectively, 
quickly  — and  cheaply. 


University  Tracks  Its  Performance  in  10  Key  Areas 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

The  University  of  Toronto 
has  produced  a comprehensive 
report  on  performance  measures 
that  not  only  tracks  its  own  perfor- 
mance over  time  but  also  compares 
U ofT  with  other  Canadian  univer- 
sities as  well  as  to  peer  institutions 
in  the  United  States. 

The  49-page  report  reflects  more 
than  six  years  of  debate,  discussion, 
planning  and  old-fashioned  number 
crunching  that  started  with  the 
1993  Task  Force  on  University 
Accountability  (the  Broadhurst 
report)  and  began  in  earnest  when 
the  provostial  white  paper,  Planning 
for  2000,  introduced  the  rigour  of 
“accountability  and  self-assessment” 
to  U of  T’s  academic  planning. 

While  a performance  indicator 
report  actually  debuted  last  year,  the 
measures  have  been  refined  and 
now  allow  the  university  to  begin 


making  comparisons  over  time.  The 
document  outlines  U of  T’s  perfor- 
mance in  10  key  areas  including 
student  recruitment  and  retention, 
research,  library  resources,  employ- 
ment equity  and  fund  raising. 
According  to  its  principal  authors, 
the  report  describes  a “university  of 
distinction  within  Canada,”  but  one 
that  faces  serious  resource  gaps  when 
compared  with  peer  institutions  in 
the  U.S. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  this  doc- 
ument is  to  be  comparative,”  said 
Provost  Adel  Sedra,  “and  while 
these  indicators  clearly  support  our 
ambition  to  rank  with  the  best 
public  research  universities  in  the 
world,  they  also  draw  attention  to 
the  resource  gap  between  ourselves 
and  U.S.  universities  whose  mix  of 
programs  most  closely  match  our 
own.” 

For  example,  the  student-faculty 
ratio  at  U ofT  in  1997  was  higher 


than  at  any  peer  institutional  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of 
Universities.  U ofT  and  McGill  are 


Adel  Sedra 


the  only  Canadian  members  of 
AAU  and  participate  in  an  annual 
data  exchange  with  the  association. 
According  to  the  performance 


report,  these  data  reflect  “the  lower 
level  of  resources  per  student”  at 
U of  T,  a ratio  that  has  deteriorated 
due  to  budget  reductions  and  the 
increasingly  competitive  market  for 
faculty  recruitment. 

And  while  U of  T’s  ratio  of 
endowment  to  operating  revenue 
more  than  doubled  from  1994  to 
1998,  the  endowment  per  FTE 
(full-time  equivalent)  student 
remains  below  that  of  peer  U.S. 
institutions. 

“These  comparisons  clearly  show 
that  we  need  to  continue  building 
our  resources  if  we  are  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  our  peers,”  said 
Deputy  Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy. 

On  the  plus  side  the  report  indi- 
cates that  applications  to  first-  and 
second-entry  undergraduate  pro- 
grams generally  continued  to 
increase  in  the  last  four  years,  as  did 
the  high  school  entering  averages  of 
first-year  arts  and  science  and 


engineering  students.  The  university’s 
research  performance  is  also  strong; 
the  indicators  show  that  U of  T 
attracts  a share  of  research  funding 
from  the  granting  councils  well 
above  its  share  of  eligible  faculty. 

While  the  university’s  gradua- 
tion rate  is  considered  acceptable 
at  more  than  70  per  cent  among 
first-entry  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, the  report  suggests 
improvements  are  needed  in  the 
degree  completion  rate  of  doctoral 
students  — particularly  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 
“Attrition  among  doctoral  students 
in  these  disciplines  is  an  issue 
across  North  America,”  said 
Tuohy,  “and  we  need  to  address  it 
through  greater  support  both  in 
financial  and  supervisory  areas.” 

Performance  Measures  for 
Governance  1998-99  is  posted 
on  the  U of  T homepage  at 
www.utoronto.ca/ provost/ perf98/ 
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Salary  Talks  Go  to  Mediation 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
human  resources),  said  his  team  did 
not  table  proposals  because  of  the 
large  discrepancy  in  salary  expecta- 
tions existing  between  the  two 
sides.  “The  gap  between  any  pro- 
posal we  could  conceivably  make 
and  the  demands  of  the  association 
was  so  wide  that  I did  not  think  a 
useful  purpose  could  be  served,  he 
said. 

With  a national  inflation  rate  of 
less  than  one  per  cent,  there  is  very 
little  room  for  protracted  negotia- 
tions, he  added.  “If  inflation  was 
seven  per  cent,  you  could  come  in  at 
three  per  cent  and  there  would  still 


be  lots  of  room  to  negotiate.  When 
inflation  is  at  one  [per  cent],  what 
do  you  do?  What  do  you  come  in 
at?  Low  inflation  is  a very 
constraining  factor.” 

Finlayson  is  not  discouraged  the 
two  sides  have  failed  to  reach 
agreement  in  the  early  stages  of 
negotiation.  “The  culture  of  this 
institution  expects  either  a settle- 
ment in  mediation  or  later.  A set- 
tlement before  mediation  is  highly 
unlikely.”  While  remaining  opti- 
mistic about  an  agreement,  his 
optimism  “is  tempered  by  an 
awareness  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  association  doesn’t  bear  any 


relationship  to  other  settlements  at 
Ontario  universities  or  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  which  have  been  in  the 
range  of  one  per  cent,”  he  said. 

UTFA  submitted  25  proposals 
on  salary,  benefits  and  pensions  to 
the  administration  for  the  period 
July  1,  1999,  to  June  30,  2000. 
Other  proposals  include  a major 
change  to  U of  T s pension  struc- 
ture — a defined  contribution 
pension  plan  for  new  faculty  and 
librarians  — and  an  allowance 
for  employment-related  expenses. 
Five  meetings  were  held  in  January 
and  February  before  negotiations 
broke  off. 


Heart  Study  Ends  Debate 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
the  disease,”  added  senior  author 
Louise  Harris,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  department  of  medicine 
and  a Toronto  Hospital  cardiolo- 
gist. “Now  we’re  able  to  detect 
them  earlier  and  restore  normal 
blood  circulation  by  closing  the 
hole  early  enough  to  hopefully 
prevent  arrhythmia.” 

One  in  100  Canadians  is  born 
with  some  form  of  congenital  heart 
disease,  with  ASD  being  the  most 
common  form.  ASD  patients  are 
born  with  a hole  in  the  wall 
between  the  top  collecting  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  which  causes  the 
blood  to  shunt,  or  flow,  from  the 


left  to  the  right  chamber.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart  eventually  enlarges 
as  it  must  work  harder  to  keep  the 
extra  blood  flowing,  leaving  the 
patient  with  an  irregular  heart  beat 
or  palpitations.  Other  symptoms 
include  fatigue,  lung  damage,  heart 
failure  and  stroke. 

“It’s  clear  that  people  in  their  30s 
or  40s  who  feel  like  they’ve  slowed 
down  considerably  and  who  have 
' palpitations  should  see  a cardiolo- 
gist. The  longer  you  go  without  the 
surgery,  the  larger  the  right  cham- 
ber of  your  heart  becomes  and  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  even  after  you 
fix  it,  you’re  going  to  have  ongoing 
or  further  rhythm  problems,” 


Gatzoulis  said. 

Researchers  examined  213  adult 
patients  (82  men,  131  women)  who 
had  undergone  surgical  closure  of 
hole  defects  — the  most  common 
congenital  heart  surgery  in  adults 
— at  the  hospital  between  1986 
and  1997.  The  group  ranged  in  age 
from  16  to  80,  with  the  mean  age  at 
41.  Older  patients  reported  a high- 
er incidence  of  persistent  or  new 
arrhythmia  following  surgery  than 
those  under  40.  While  these  older 
patients  also  benefit  from  closure, 
Gatzoulis  said  they  will  require 
closer  monitoring  and  many  will 
require  lifelong  blood  thinning 
medication. 
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Presidential  Search  Begins 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Ever  since  President  Robert 

Prichard  announced  he  would 
not  seek  a third  term  in  office  and  a 
search  for  his  successor  was 
launched,  Governing  Council  chair 
Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell  has  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  her 
week’s  food  shopping  done. 

Cecil-Cockwell,  also  chair  of  the 
15-member  committee  looking  for 
U of  T’s  next  leader,  says  she  has 
been  stopped  between  aisles  at  the 
grocery  store  by  people  wanting  to 
know  more  about  the  search.  “And 
these  are  not  people  I know 
through  the  academic  community 
but  people  who  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  not  care  for  one 
second  about  the  fact  we ’re  looking 
for  a new  president,”  she  explained. 

“Robert  Prichard,  however,  has 
really  raised  the  profile  and  value  of 
the  office  to  the  university  and 
that’s  a big  part  of  the  interest. 
People  care  because  they  feel  in 
some  way  attached  to  the  University 
of  Toronto,  which  I think  is  a fan- 
tastic thing  and  says  great  things 
about  our  current  president  and  the 
state  of  our  institution.” 

Unfortunately  Cecil-Cockwell 
cannot  tell  inquiring  minds  very 
much  because  the  search  commit- 
tee’s meetings  are  not  public  and 
the  group’s  proceedings  are  strictly 
confidential.  But  there  are  some 
things  the  committee’s  official 
spokesperson  can  say.  The  group  — 
which  includes  TVO  head  and 
Governing  Council  member  Peter 
Herrndorf,  Chancellor  Hal 
Jackman  and  Professor  Joan  Foley 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough  — held  its  first  meet- 
ing March  10  and  things  went  well. 

“Our  goal  is  to  benefit  the  insti- 
tution not  just  our  individual  con- 
stituencies, and  it’s  important  all 
individuals  come  together  with 
that  in  mind,”  Cecil-Cockwell 
said.  “All  the  committee  members 
are  truly  committed  to  making 
this  search  as  productive  as  it  can 
possibly  be.” 

The  group  agreed  to  continue 
meeting  every  two  weeks.  One  of 
its  first  tasks  will  be  choosing  a 
search  consultant.  Cecil-Cockwell 
said  U of  T has  used  consultants 
in  the  past  to  unearth  potential 


presidential  candidates  who  may 
not  be  obvious  to  the  committee. 
Consulting  firms,  for  example, 
know  all  existing  Canadian  univer- 
sity presidents  as  well  as  other 
prominent  people  nationally  and 
internationally  who  may  be  consid- 
ered for  the  job.  “We  do  have  a con- 
dition that  our  president  has  to  be  a 
Canadian  citizen,  but  there  are 


Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell 

many  fine  Canadian  citizens  living 
and  working  abroad  so  the  consul- 
tant will  be  helpful  at  identifying 
them  and  keeping  the  committee 
on  track.” 

A consultant  can  also  help  ensure 
the  search  is  kept  confidential. 
Confidentiality  is  so  crucial,  Cecil- 
Cockwell  noted,  for  two  important 
reasons.  First,  senior  people  who 
indicate  an  interest  in  U of  T’s  top 
job  would  likely  not  relish  the 
thought  of  their  employers  know- 
ing they  are  thinking  of  leaving 
their  current  positions. 

The  other  reason  is  that  choos- 
ing a president  is  not  just  a matter 
of  finding  someone  with  the  right 
qualifications  — that  person  must 
also  be  the  “right  fit.”  If  a candi- 
date was  known  to  have  gone 
through  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion process  only  to  discover  that 
he  or  she  is  not  the  right  person 
for  the  job,  the  embarrassment 
could  be  great.  Candidates  not 
selected  would  be  seen  as  having 
“lost  the  contest”  and  that  would 
be  unfair,  she  said. 

Nevertheless  rumours  as  to  who 
will  head  the  university  next  have 


been  running  rampant  since 
Prichard  informed  Cecil-Cockwell 
in  October  of  his  decision  to  step 
down. 

“It’s  human  nature  to  speculate,” 
Cecil-Cockwell  said,  adding  that 
speculation  can  actually  yield  posi- 
tive results.  “It  keeps  the  issue  alive 
around  the  university  so  you  get 
engagement  from  the  university 
community  in  the  process.  It’s  very 
important  that  people  talk  to  us.” 

Encouraging  that  engagement  is 
another  thing  the  committee  will 
be  doing  — accepting  submissions 
from  as  many  people  as  possible 
both  from  within  and  outside  the 
university. 

Cecil-Cockwell  expects  that  at 
least  until  early  summer,  the  com- 
mittee will  gather  information  and 
refine  its  thoughts  on  the  universi- 
ty’s challenges  and  needs,  and  the 
job  description  itself,  before  it  con- 
siders any  names.  “Only  when  we 
are  clear  on  what  qualities  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  must  have  will  we 
start  looking  at  names  and  we 
might  have  a long  list,”  she  said. 
“The  list  will  get  shorter  and  even- 
tually we’ll  move  to  a reduced  list 
and  then  we’ll  likely  have  three  or 
four  candidates.  At  that  point,  the 
search  becomes  very  intense,  before 
a selection  is  made.” 

According  to  the  Policy 
Respecting  the  Appointment  of  a 
President,  the  search  committee 
“shall  attempt  to  make  decisions  by 
consensus.  A recommendation  of 
an  individual  to  the  Governing 
Council  shall  be  supported  by  at 
least  12  members  of  the  search 
committee.  The  committee  shall 
recommend  only  one  name  at  a 
time  to  the  Governing  Council 
through  the  executive  committee.” 
Governing  Council  then  makes  the 
final  decision. 

“I  think  whoever  accepts  the 
position  of  president  takes  on  a 
unimaginably  large  task  and  to 
make  a success  of  the  assignment, 
that  man  or  that  woman  will  need 
the  support  of  many  sectors  of  the 
community,”  Cecil-Cockwell  said. 
“This  is  why  it’s  important  for 
people  to  stay  interested  and 
become  involved.  Every  person  that 
takes  the  time  to  give  us  their  input 
and  make  a submission,  gives  the 
committee  a gift.” 


Home  Care  Centre  Established 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 

Peter  Coyte  of  the  department  of 
health  administration,  the  new  cen- 
tre’s co-director,  shows  government 
spending  on  home  care  has 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  30  per  cent,  from  $62.3  million 
in  1975  to  more  than  $2.1  billion 
this  year. 

“Despite  this  rapid  growth,  very 
little  research  in  this  important  and 
expanding  area  has  been  conducted 
nationwide,”  Coyte  said.  “Home 
care  is  one  of  the  necessary  compo- 
nents of  a renewed  and  revitalized 
health  care  system  for  the  next  cen- 
tury yet  we  know  relatively  little 
about  it.” 

A joint  initiative  of  the  Faculty 
of  Nursing  and  the  Faculty  of 


Medicine’s  health  administration 
unit,  the  research  centre  will  bring 
together  a core  group  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  researchers  to 
examine  use,  funding,  human 
resources,  technology  diffusion, 
home  environment,  cost,  quality  of 
care  and  policy  design. 

“We  must  spend  public  money 
wisely,  with  a solid  understanding 
of  where  it  would  be  best  directed 
and  utilized,”  said  Elinor  Caplan, 
MP  and  parliamentary  secretary  to 
the  minister  of  health,  who  will  be 
on  hand  for  the  March  30  official 
inauguration. 

More  than  $1  million  has  been 
committed  to  the  project  by  a 
group  of  for-profit  and  non-profit 
corporate  partners  — Baxter  Corp., 


Caremark  Ltd.,  the  Change 
Foundation,  Comcare  Health 
Services,  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  of  Ontario,  St.  Elizabeth 
Health  Care,  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses  of  Canada  and  We  Care 
Health  Services  Inc. 

“The  Home  Care  Evaluation 
and  Research  Centre  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the 
financial  support  from  our  part 
ners,”  said  Professor  Patricia 
McKeever  of  nursing,  the  facility’s 
other  co-director.  “This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  how  the 
corporate  sector  and  the  academic 
community  can  work  together  to 
achieve  a common  goal  and  work 
to  enhance  our  country’s  health 
care  system.” 
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Feminism,  Political  Economy  and 
the  State:  Contested  Terrain 

Edited  and  introduced  by 
Pat  Armstrong  and  M.  Patricia  Connelly 

This  collection  looks  at  feminist 
struggles  against  the  state  in 
education,  health  care  and  welfare  in 
Canada,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 

The  book  includes  thirteen 
brilliantly  nuanced  reports  by 
outstanding  scholars  at  the  front 
lines  of  the  feminist  revolution.  In 
these  accounts  the  contradictions  of 
women’s  struggles  are  made  clear. 

Each  victory  has  its  victims.  State 
reforms  lead  to  new  contradictions 
and  provide  new  terrain  for  the 
struggle. 

Readers  of  this  book  will  be 
exposed  to  different  modes  of  understanding  the  state.  They  will 
advance  their  understanding  of  how  the  struggle  against  the  state  is  to 
be  shaped.  And  they  will  be  energized  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 

ISBN:  1 55130  148  2 386  pages  $38.95 


Feminism,  Political 
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and  the  State: 
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and 

M.  Patricia  Connelly, 
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CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS 

Orders,  Phone:  l-800'565-9523 
(416-667-7791  in  Toronto) 

Please  ask  for  operator  1 
E-mail:utpbooks@utpress.utoronto.ca 
Distributed  by  University  of  Toronto  Press 
website:  www.cspi.org 


TORONTO  NATURE  CENTRE 
DAY  CAMP 

AN  EXCITING  INTRODUCTION  TO  NATURE 

16th  Season.  An  unforgettable  introduction  to 
science  and  nature.  Hands-on  sessions  with 
amazing  live  animals.  Field  trips  to  wetlands  and 
forests  outside  Toronto  2 days/week.  Make 
Collections!  Discover  Wildlife,  Reptiles,  Fossils, 
Minerals  & Microscopes  through  a game  and 
workshop  approach.  Senior  Nature  interpreters. 
One  and  two  week  sessions  in  July  and  August  for 
campers  5-15  years. 

LOCATION!  Toronto  French  School  (Bayview  & 
Lawrence)  with  28  acre  ravine  setting. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION:  (905)  660-8886 
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EXTERNAL  REVIEWS  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

April/May,  1999 

The  Faculty  of  Am  and  Science  will  be  holding  the  following  external  reviews  in  April  and  May  1999.  These  prog, an,  reviews  will  mform  the  Faculty's  Plan  to  Yea,  2004  in 
accordance  with  Section  VI.2  of  the  Provost's  paper  Raising  Our  Sigh,,:  The  Ato  Cyck  rfWhiu  Paper  Ph.un.ug,  Key  Pnormafor  2000-2004. 


SINGLE-DEPARTMENT 
REVIEWS 

Department  of  Engush 

Date  of  External  Review: 

Monday.  May  10  and  Tuesday,  May  1 1 

Reviewers:  Professor  Stuart  Curran 

Vartan  Gregorian  Professor  of 
English 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Professor  Herbert 
Lindenberger 

Avalon  Foundation  Professor 
of  Humanities 
Stanford  University 

Department  of  History 

Date  of  External  Review:  Monday,  April  26 
and  Tuesday,  April  27 

Reviewers:  Professor  Veronica  Strong-Boag 

Director 

Centre  for  Research  in 
Womens  Studies  and 
Gender  Relations 
University  of  British 
Columbia 

Professor  Frank  Turner 
Department  of  History 
Yale  University 

Department  of  Philosophy 

Dace  of  External  Review:  Monday,  May  3 
and  Tuesday,  May  4 

Reviewers:  Professor  Akeel  Bilgrami 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Columbia  University 

Professor  John  Cooper 
Department  of  Philosophy 
Princeton  University 

Department  of  Political  Science 

Date  of  External  Review:  Tuesday,  May  4 
and  Wednesday,  May  5 

Reviewers:  Professor  John  Courtney 

Department  of  Political 
Studies 

University  of  Saskatchewan 

Professor  Bernard  Yack 
Department  of  Political 
Science 

University  of  Wisconsin 

PROGRAM  CLUSTER 
REVIEWS 

Cluster  1 Programs 

Graduate:  Aging  and  the  Life  Course 

Criminology 

Ethnic  and  Pluralism  Studies 
Museum  Studies 
Womens  Studies 
Urban  and  Community 
Studies 

Undergraduate:  Aboriginal  Studies 
Criminology 
Equity  Studies 
Ethics,  Society  and  Law 
Sexual  Diversity 
Social  and  Cultural 
Anthropology 
Womens  Studies 
Departments:  Anthropology 

Sociology 
Philosophy 

Dace  of  External  Review:  Tuesday,  May  1 1 
and  Wednesday,  May  12 


Reviewers:  Dr.  Peter  Bartlett 

School  of  Law 
University  of  Nottingham 

Professor  Karen  Brodkin 
Department  of  Anthropology 
University  of  California  - Los 
Angeles 

Professor  Helga  Krueger 
Sonderforschungsbereich 
Universitat  Bremen 
Germany 


Cluster  2 Programs 


Graduate:  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Science  (IHPST) 
International  Relations 
International  Studies  (CIS) 
Joint  Centre  for  Asia-Pacific 
Studies 

Museum  Studies 
Russian  and  East  European 
Studies  (CREES) 

South  Asian  Studies 
Urban  and  Community 
Studies 

Undergraduate:  African  Studies 

American  Studies 
Asia-Pacific  Studies 
Canadian  Studies 
Caribbean  Studies 
Celtic  Studies 
European  Studies 
Ibero-American  Studies 
International  Relations 
Peace  and  Conflict  Studies 
South  Asian  Studies 
Departments:  History 

Political  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Philosophy 

Date  of  External  Review:  Thursday,  May  13 
and  Friday,  May  14 

Reviewers:  Professor  Stephen  Randall 

Department  of  History 
University  of  Calgary 


Cluster  5 Programs 

Graduate:  Comparative  Literature 

Drama 

Undergraduate:  Cinema  Studies 
Drama 
Humanism 
Literary  Studies 
Linguistic  Anthropology 
Psychoanalytic  Thought 
Semiotics 
World  Literatures 
Departments:  English 

Linguistics 

French 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday,  April  7 
and  Thursday,  April  8 

Reviewers:  Professor  Derek  Attridge 

Department  of  English 
University  of  York 
United  Kingdom 

Professor  Renate  Mohrmann 
Institute  for  Theatre,  Film 
and  TV  Studies 
University  of  Cologne 
Germany 

Professor  Thomas  Sebeok 
Distinguished  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Semiotics, 
Linguistics  and 
Anthropology 
Director,  Semiotics  Centre 
Indiana  University 


Professor  Ronald  Grigor  Suny 
Department  of  Political 
Science 

University  of  Chicago 

Cluster  3 Programs 

Graduate:  Ancient  Studies 

Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  (IHPST) 

Medieval  Studies 
Study  of  Religion 
Undergraduate:  Archaeology 

Christianity  and  Culture 
Hebrew  Language  and 
Literature 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science 
Jewish  Studies 

Mediaeval  Studies  (St.  Michaels) 
Middle  Eastern  and  Islamic 
Studies 

Religion:  Christian  Origins 
Departments:  Classics 

Philosophy 

East  Asian  Studies 

History 

Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
Civilizations 
Study  of  Religion 

Date  of  External  Review:  Tuesday,  April  27 
and  Wednesday,  April  28 

Reviewers:  Professor  Glen  Bowersock 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
Princeton  University 

Professor  John  Thorp 
Chair 

Department  of  Philosophy 
University  of  Western  Ontario 

Cluster  4 Programs 

Graduate:  Drama 

History  of  Art 
Museum  Studies 
Undergraduate:  Cinema  Studies 
Drama 

Fine  Art  History 
Visual  Studies 
Departments:  Fine  Art 

East  Asian  Studies 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday, 

April  28  and  Thursday,  April  29 

Reviewers:  Professor  Donald  Crafton 

Director 

Department  of  Communication 
and  Theatre 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Professor  Richard  Spear 
Department  of  Art  History 
and  Archaeology 
University  of  Maryland 


Cluster  6 Programs 

Graduate:  Comparative  Literature 

Medieval  Studies 
Russian  and  East  European 
Studies  (CREES) 

Undergraduate:  Ibero-American  Studies 
Renaissance  Studies 
Yiddish 

Departments:  French 

German 
Italian 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Slavic 

Date  of  External  Review:  Thursday,  April  22 
and  Friday,  April  23 

Reviewers:  Professor  Thomas  Pavel 

Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures 
University  of  Chicago 

Professor  David  L.  Quint 
George  M.  Bodman  Professor 
of  English  and 
Comparative  Literature 
Department  of  Comparative 
Literature 
Yale  University 

Cluster  7 Programs 

Graduate:  Mathematical  Finance 

Undergraduate:  Actuarial  Science 

Mathematics  and  Applications 
Mathematics  and  Computer 
Science 

Departments:  Computer  Science 

Mathematics 
Statistics 

Physics  (secondary) 

Chemistry  (secondary) 

Reviewers:  Professor  Robert  Kass 

Department  of  Statistics 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 
(External  Reviewer  for  the 
Department  of  Statistics  in 
March,  1998) 

Professor  Cathleen  Morawctz 
Courant  Institute  (CIMS) 

New  York  University 
(External  Reviewer  for  the 
Department  of  Mathematics 
in  September,  1998) 

Professor  Paul  G.  Sorenson 
Department  of  Computer 
Science 

University  of  Alberta 
(External  Reviewer  for  the 
Department  of  Computer 
Science  in  November,  1997) 

Professors  Kass,  Morawetz  and  Sorenson  will 
be  supplementing  their  previous  External  Review 
Reports  in  accordance  with  the  Terms  of  Reference 
for  the  April/May.  1999  External  Reviews. 


Cluster  8 Programs 

G raduate:  Theoretical  Astrophysics  (CITA) 

Undergraduate:  Chemical  Physics 
Departments:  Chemistry 

Physics 
Astronomy 
Geology 
Geography 

Mathematics  (secondary) 
Computer  Science  (secondary) 
Botany  (secondary) 
Anthropology  (secondary) 
Zoology  (secondary) 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday,  April  21, 
Thursday,  April  22,  and  Friday,  April  23 

Reviewers:  Professor  Louis  Brus 

Department  of  Chemistry 
Columbia  University 

Professor  Ian  S.  E. 

Carmichael 

Department  of  Geology  and 
Geophysics 

University  of  California  - 
Berkeley 

Professor  Gregory  Fahlman 
Department  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy 

University  of  British  Columbia 

Professor  W.  John  McDonald 
Department  of  Physics 
Centre  for  Subatomic  Research 
University  of  Alberta 


Cluster  9 Programs 

Undergraduate:  Behaviour 
Biology 

Developmental  Biology 
Evolutionary  Biology 
Human  Biology 
Palaeontology 
Departments:  Botany 

Zoology 
Anthropology 
Psychology  (secondary) 
Mathematics  (secondary) 
Computer  Science  (secondary) 
Statistics  (secondary) 

Geology  (secondary) 
Geography  (secondary) 

Physics  (secondary) 

Chemistry  (secondary) 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday,  April  28 
and  Thursday,  April  29 

Reviewers:  Professor  Larry  Gilbert 

William  Rand  Kenan 
Professor  of  Biology 
Associate  Vice-Provost 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Professor  Melvin  Konner 
Samuel  Dobbs  Professor  of 
Anthropology 
Emory  University 

Professor  David  Turpin 
Department  of  Biology 
Vice-Principal  (Academic  Affairs) 
Queens  University 

Cluster  10  Programs 

Graduate:  Environmental  Studies  (IES) 

Knowledge  Media  Design 
Planning 

Urban  and  Community 
Studies 

Undergraduate:  Earth  Systems:  Physics  and 
Environment 

Environment  and  Resource 
Management 
Environment  and  Society 
Environmental  Chemistry 
Environmental  Geosciences 
Environmental  Studies 
Past  Environments 
Physical  and  Environmental 
Geography 

Science  and  Environment 
Urban  Studies 

Departments:  Division  of  Environment 

Geography 
Political  Science 
Sociology 

Physics  (secondary) 


Chemistry  (secondary) 

Geology  (secondary) 

Botany  (secondary) 
Anthropology  (secondary) 
Zoology  (secondary) 

Date  of  External  Review:  Monday.  May  3 and 
Tuesday,  May  4 

Reviewers:  Professor  James  Gardner 

Department  of  Geography 
and  the  Natural  Resources 
Institute 

Vice-President  (Academic) 
and  Provost 
University  of  Manitoba 

Professor  Roger  Kasperson 
The  George  Perkins  Marsh 
Institute 
Clark  University 

Professor  Paul  Villeneuve 
Departement  d’amenagement 
Universite  Laval 


Cluster  11  Programs 

Graduate:  Knowledge  Media  Design 

Neuroscience 

Undergraduate:  Artificial  Intelligence 
Cognitive  Science 
Cognitive  Science  and 
Artificial  Intelligence 
Human-Computer 
Interaction 

Departments:  Psychology 

Computer  Science 
Philosophy  (secondary) 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday,  April 
21,  Thursday,  April  22  and  Friday,  April  23 

Reviewers:  Professor  Vince  Di  Lollo 

Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  British 
Columbia 

Professor  Maria  Klawe 
Department  of  Computer 
Science 

Dean  of  Science 
University  of  British 
Columbia 

Professor  Rae  Silver 
Department  of  Psychology 
Columbia  University 

Cluster  12  Programs 

Graduate:  Industrial  Relations 

Management  and  Economics 
Policy  Analysis  (I PA) 
Undergraduate:  Commerce  and  Finance 
Employment  Relations 
Department:  Economics 

Date  of  External  Review:  Wednesday, 

April  28  and  Thursday,  April  29 

Reviewers:  Professor  James  Brickley 

Simon  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration 
University  of  Rochester 

Professor  John  Burton 
Dean 

School  of  Management  and 
Labour  Relations 
Rutgers  University 

Professor  Rob  Porter 
Department  of  Economics 
Northwestern  University 


Comments  and  submissions  to  the 
external  reviewers  are  welcome. 
These  should  be  sent  at  least  by  the 
date  of  the  external  review  to  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Science,  Room 
2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  1 00 
St.  George  Street. 
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MARK  LYALL 


The  winners  of  this  year’s  Association  of  Part-time  Undergraduate  Students  and  Students’ Administrative  Council 
Undergraduate  Teaching  Awards  are  (clockwise from  the  left):  Andy  Anderson  of  OISE/UT;  Guy  Allen,  dean  of  social 
sciences  atErindale  College;  Professor  Martin  Wall  of  psychology;  Gary  Baumgartner  of  mathematics;  Professor  Sam 
Solecki  of  English  at  University  College;  and  Professor  Tara  Goldstein  of  OISE/UT. 


Excellent  Teachers  Honoured 


TWO  MAJOR  TEACHING  AWARDS 
presentations  took  place 
this  month  to  honour  teaching 
excellence. 

At  a reception  held  at  Hart 
House  March  24,  six  instructors 
(pictured  above)  received  1998- 
1999  Undergraduate  Teaching 
Awards  from  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
and  the  Students’  Administration 
Council.  On  March  11  at  the  Faculty 
Club,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
honoured  this  year’s  Outstanding 
Teaching  Award  winners. 

Created  in  1993  to  highlight  the 
value  the  faculty  places  on  excellence 
in  teaching,  Outstanding  Teaching 


Awards  were  presented  to 
Professors  Bernd  Baldus  of  sociolo- 
gy; Jack  Chambers  of  linguistics; 
Richard  Elinson  of  zoology;  Jock 
Galloway  of  geography;  Chelva 
Kanaganayakam  of  English;  and 
Scott  Mabury  of  chemistry.  Six 
awards  are  given  annually:  two  each 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences 
and  sciences.  Recipients  are  select- 
ed based  on  nominations  by  peers 
and  students. 

The  APUS-SAC  awards, 
established  in  1981  to  recognize 
outstanding  undergraduate  teach- 
ing, are  given  in  five  areas:  one 
each  in  the  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  physical  and  life 


sciences  and  two  in  the  profes- 
sional faculties.  There  was  a tie  in 
the  social  sciences  category  this 
year,  bringing  the  number  of 
recipients  to  six.  Winners  are 
chosen  for  their  mastery  of  the 
subject,  accessibility  to  students 
and  ability  to  communicate 
information  among  other  criteria. 

There  was  another  new  twist 
this  year  as  well  — all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  nominated  the  entire 
faculty  of  TYP;  this  unique  nom- 
ination was  recognized  with  a 
special  recognition  award  award 
although  the  nomination  did  not 
fit  into  an  existing  category. 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  can  97s -2452 

Chamber  Strings  Concert  - Mon.  Apr.  5 at  8pm  in  ttie  Great  Hall.  FREE.  All 
welcome. 

Singers'  Concert  - Wed.  Apr.  7 at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  FREE.  All  welcome.  s£ 

Sunday  Concert  - Cellist,  Vladimir  Orloff  and  pianist,  Dorothy  Sandler  perform  * 
Apr.  1 8 at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Fifth  Annual  Murder  Mystery  Evening  - The  Drama  Society  and  the  Graduate 
Committee  invite  you  to  solve  The  Lawrence  of  Arabia  Case',  Fri.  Apr.  30. 
Reception  at  7pm,  buffet  dinner  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall.  Dress  is  1930's 
costume,  desert  attire  or  period  military  dress.  Tickets:  $25  for  members  and 
guests;  $17  for  U of  T students.  After  Apr.  6 $30  for  members  and  guests; 

$19  for  U of  T students.  Space  is  limited.  Register  at  Membership  Services 
Office. 

ART  Call  978-8398 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - Art  and  Photography  Competitions,  runs 
to  Thurs.  Apr.  8. 

Arbor  Room  - 'Outlaw  Desires:  Erotic  Surveillance'  by  Frances  Yip  Hoi  runs 
to  Sat.  Apr.  17. 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

WRITUALS  Literary  Pub  Open  Stage  with  host,  Carleton  Wilson,  Wed.  Mar. 

31  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  FREE.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Come  out  and 
read! 

Bookstore  Reading  Series  - Readings  from  'A  Room  at  the  Heart  of  Things', 
including  Nino  Ricci,  Maureen  Hynes,  and  Rhea  Tregebov,  Wed.  Apr.  7 at 
7:30pm  in  the  Hart  House  Library. 

Readings  to  Celebrate  Spring  - presented  by  the  Hart  House  Library  and  the 
Celtic  Underground,  Thurs.  Apr.  8 at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 

No  cover. 

MUSK  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Tuesday  Evening  Recitals  • Baritone,  Robert  Stewart,  Mar.  30;  Natasha 
Harwood  on  flute,  both  at  8pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

! Midday  Mosaics  - The  Jung  Sisters  on  piano  and  violin,  Tue.  Mar.  30  at 
^ 1 2noon  in  the  Music  Room. 

£ Jazz  at  Oscar's  • The  Hart  House  Jazz  Ensemble,  Fri.  Apr.  9 at  8:30pm  in 
^ the  Arbor  Room.  FREE.  Licensed.  No  cover.! 

f CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - can  978-2452 

f Investment  Club  Speaker  Series  - Kim  Shannon,  Portfolio  Monager  and  CIO 
• at  Merrill  Lynch  Canada,  speaks  on  'Value  Investing',  Thurs.  Apr.  1 at  6pm 
in  the  East  Common  Room. 

I HART  HOUSE 
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GREAT  TEACHERS  GREAT  STAFF 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  congratulates  this  year’s  Outstanding  Teaching  and  Outstanding  Staff  Award  winners  for  their 
extraordinary  service  in  advancing  our  mission  of  teaching  and  research  excellence. 

Clockwise  from  top  left  they  are: 

Jack  Chambers,  linguistics,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching  Award;  JOCK  GALLOWAY,  geography,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching 
Award;  JlM  CHARTERS,  computer  analyst,  geology  and  botany,  winner  of  the  Dean’s  Outstanding  Technical  Service  Award;  PennyTai-Pow 
(centre),  office  of  the  dean,  winner  of  Dean’s  Lifetime  Achievement  Award;  Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  Bernd 
BALDUS,  sociology,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching  Award;  SCOTT  MABURY,  chemistry,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching  Award; 
Chelva  Kanaganayakam,  English,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching  Award;  JEANNETTE  Wright,  administrative  assistant,  sociology, 
winner  of  the  Dean’s  Student  Life  Award;  FLORENCE  UNWIN,  administrative  assistant,  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  astronomy,  winner  of 
the  Dean’s  Outstanding  Administrative  Service  Award  and  RICHARD  Elinson,  zoology,  winner  of  an  Outstanding  Teaching  Award. 
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The  Terminator  Prepares  for  Battle 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
information  spread  out  in  front  of  us, 
says  Myles.  “It’s  the  first  time  any 
scientific  group  has  been  able  to  look  at  a 
community’s  vulnerability  in  such  detail.” 

Termites  have  always  been  a costly  — 
and  global  — problem.  “For  example,” 

Myles  says,  “exterminators  have  been 
chemically  drenching  palaces  and  mansions 
throughout  Europe  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  they  still  can’t  get  rid  of  them. 

Voracious  tunnellers,  termites  aren’t 
deterred  by  the  traditional  method  of 
pumping  chemicals  into  these  old  struc- 
tures. The  sheer  number  of  these  insects 
in  any  given  location  explains  their 
resilience.  “A  colony  can  sacrifice  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  worker  termites  in 
order  to  reopen  one  poisoned  tunnel,” 

Myles  says. 

Armed  with  their  new  battle  plan, 

Myles  and  his  team  will  return  to  Guelph 
this  spring,  equipped  with  specially 
designed  cardboard  traps.  Each  trap  — 
capable  of  catching  anywhere  from  5,000  to  20,000  termites 
will  be  buried  in  areas  known  to  be  infested. 

Over  the  summer  the  termites  will  be  collected  and  taken 
to  a lab  where  they  will  be  spread  onto  large  trays  and  paint- 
ed with  a waxy  poison  formulated  by  Myles.  Still  alive,  they  11 
be  released  at  the  same  spot  where  they  were  captured. 

Returning  treated  termites  to  their  old  chomping  grounds 
should  result  in  the  death  of  an  entire  colony  if  all  goes 
according  to  plan.  Termites,  Myles  explains,  are  fastidiously 
hygienic  insects  and  any  painted  termite  perceived  to  be  dirty 
will  be  licked  clean  by  a multitude  of  worker  termites. 

“In  the  lab  we  discovered  one  poisoned  termite  can  kill  as 
many  as  1,400  untreated  ones  which  is  the  most  incredible  kill 
ratio  ever  recorded  by  researchers,’  says  Myles.  In  the  field, 
however,  he  expects  one  treated  termite  will  kill  between  50 


Professor  Timothy  Myles  holds  a piece  of  termite  infested  wood  in  his  laboratory 

and  100  untreated  termites  which  still  translates  into  a colony 
of  10  million  being  destroyed  by  a mere  20  traps. 

Scientists  and  pest  control  experts  from  around  the  world 
are  excited  by  the  sheer  breadth  of  his  upcoming  experiments. 

Two  similar  neighbourhood  trials  are  also  planned  for 
Toronto  and  Pickering  this  year.  “This  trap-treat-release 
method  has  never  been  conducted  on  such  a large  scale 
before,”  says  Myles.  “If  these  experiments  work  it  will  forever 
change  the  way  we  confront  this  pest.” 

The  city  of  Guelph,  which  is  funding  his  upcoming  project, 
doesn’t  have  an  extensive  termite  problem  yet.  So  far,  Myles 
has  confirmed  only  two  small  pockets  of  infestation,  confined 
mainly  to  eight  city  blocks.  Even  so,  Myles  was  surprised  to 
find  60  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  those  blocks  either  had 
termites  or  showed  signs  of  termite  damage. 


Myles  stresses  that  this  doesn’t  begin  to 
compare  with  Toronto’s  infestation  prob- 
lem which  now  affects  more  than  600  city 
blocks.  To  illustrate  just  how  out  of  con- 
trol the  problem  has  become  in  Canadas 
largest  municipality,  Myles  recounts  how 
one  woman  opened  a hope  chest  she  had 
prepared  for  her  daughter’s  wedding  only 
to  find  that  the  family  heirlooms  inside 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  To  make 
matters  worse,  her  basement,  renovated  to 
accommodate  overseas  relatives  attending 
the  wedding,  was  also  badly  infested.  She 
was  overcome  with  rage,”  Myles  recalls. 
“She  threatened  to  dump  the  hope  chest 
on  the  mayor’s  front  lawn.  She  felt  that 
her  life  had  been  ruined  by  termites.” 
Myles,  now  45,  has  studied  these 
ruinous  creatures  for  most  of  his  adult 
life  and  has  a respect  for  them  that  bor- 
ders on  affection.  “They’re  a highly  suc- 
cessful social  insect  with  a destructive 
nature  that  fascinates  me.” 

Termites,  he’s  quick  to  add,  may  be  a 
bane  to  humans,  but  they  are  extremely  necessary  for  a 
healthy  environment.  “In  nature  there  is  a lot  of  species 
redundancy  but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  termites,  he 
explains.  “They  are  the  only  organisms  in  the  world  that  can 
convert  wood  biomass  — the  world’s  most  abundant  source 
of  energy — into  animal  biomass  which  feeds  thousands  of 
insect  predators  such  as  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals.  Without  termites  many  species  would  become 
extinct.” 

Of  course,  if  we  didn’t  use  wood  in  our  buildings  wed 
probably  never  come  in  contact  with  termites  at  all,  says 
Myles.  And  while  we’ve  been  slow  to  look  at  alternatives 
to  ‘tree  houses,’  Myles  was  pleasantly  surprised  by  a recent 
news  item  regarding  a Canadian  company  that  constructs 
entire  homes  — out  of  plastic. 


U of  T 


Bookstore  Series 


Join  us  for  some  of  our  exciting  author  events  in  April 


Tuesday.  April  6th:  From  Siberia  to  Southern 


France:  cultural  and  scientific  journeys  with 
Hooley  McLaughlin  reading  from  his  new 
book.  The  Ends  of  Our  Exploring:  Ethical  and 
Scientific  Journeys  to  Remote  Places  and  jour- 
nalist Wade  Rowland,  who  reads  from  his 
new  book  Ockham's  Razor:  A Search  for  Won- 
der in  an  Age  of  Doubt.  George  Ignatieff  Thea- 
tre, 15  Devonshire  Place,  7:30pm.  Free. 
Wednesday.  April  7th:  Readings  from  A 


Room  at  the  Heart  of  Things,  an  anthology  of 
new  writing  with  con- 
tributors including  Nino 
Ricci,  Maureen  Hynes 
and  Rhea  Tregebov.  At 
Hart  House  Library,  7 
Hart  House  Circle. 

7:30pm.  Free. 

Friday.  April  9th:  The 


Banff  Centre  Press 
presents  an  evening  of  readings  with  writers 
Diane  Schoemperlen,  Sue  Goyette,  Marnie 
Jackson,  Ian  Pearson,  Kathryn  Walter  and 
Rachel  Wyatt.  At  The  Imperial  Public  Library 
Pub,  54  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30pm.  Free. 

Monday.  April  12th:  McClelland  and  Stewart 
poetry  launch  with  Loma  Crozier,  Stephanie 
Bolster,  Tim  Lilbum  and  Susan  Musgrave. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
7:30pm.  Free. 

Tuesday.  April  13th:  Celebrate  National  Po- 


etry month  with  readings  from  new  collec- 
tions by  bill  bissett,  rob  mclennan  and 
Libby  Scheier.  Imperial  Public  Library  Pub, 
54  Dundas  St.  E.  7:30pm.  Free. 

Monday.  April  19th:  Fiction 
and  memoir  with  Austin 
Clarke,  Merilyn  Simonds 
and  Gail  Scott.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devon- 
shire Place,  7:30pm.  Free. 
Tuesday.  April  20th:  A night 
of  chilly  thrillers  and  spine- 
tingling  Victorian  suspense 
with  Charles  Palliser  who 
reads  from  his  new  page-turner.  The  Unburied 
and  John  Farrow  who  reads  from  his  explo- 
sive debut.  City  of  Ice.  Hart 
House  Library,  7 Hart 
House  Circle.  7:30pm. 
Free. 

Monday.  April  26th:  A 


night  of  new  fiction  with 
Joan  Barfoot,  David 
Bergen  and  Joseph 
Skvorecky.  Hart  House 
Library,  7 Hart  House  Cir 

cle.  7:30pm.  Free. 

Wednesday.  April  28th:  Bill  Bryson  reads 
from  his  hilarious  new  book.  Notes  From  a 
Big  Country.  At  Top  O'  the  Senator,  249  Vic- 
toria St.  7:00pm.  Free. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  St.  Mon-Fri  8:45-5  Sat  10-5  Sun  12-5 
For  Series  information,  plaease  call  978-7989  or  978-7908 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS! 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337"2671. 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

This  public  service  brought  to  you  by: 
Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
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Human  Resources 

Stepping  Outside  the  Box 

Mentoring  provides  different  perspectives  and  personal  growth 

By  Jane  Stirling 


](  'S  va  Wong  needed  some  advice.  She  wanted  to 

learn  how  to  prepare  more  effective  budgets  for  her 
-I  department  but  wasn’t  sure  where  to  start.  Mary  Ann 
Pilskalnietis  also  needed  advice  — but  of  a different  sort.  She 
wanted  to  change  jobs  but  required  guidance  in  assessing  her 
options. 

Fortunately  both  women  had  plenty  of  help  close  at  hand. 
Wong,  a business  officer  in  the  department  of  psychiatry,  and 
Pilskalnietis,  director  of  athletics  and  recreation  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga,  were  participants  in  the  university’s  Mentoring 
Partnership.  The  program  matches 
junior  managers  with  senior  administra- 
tive staff  to  help  them  increase  their 
leadership  abilities  and  prepare  for  more 
senior  positions  at  the  university. 

The  pilot  project,  which  wraps  up  this 
month,  has  proved  so  successful  it  will 
be  run  again,  likely  this  fall,  says  Jackie 
Baker,  manager  of  staff  development  in 
the  human  resources  department. 

“While  it  may  take  a number  of  years 
before  people  are  promoted,  we’ve  seen 
lots  of  individual  success  stories,”  Baker 
says.  “People  have  a better  sense  of 
where  they’re  going  and  where  their 
strengths  lie.  And  both  partners  can 
practise  their  coaching  skills  within  their 
own  departments.” 

Last  year  the  university  mailed  pro- 
gram information  to  about  350  administrative  managers;  50 
interested  individuals  attended  information  sessions  on  the 
St.  George  campus  and  25  ended  up  applying  as  mentorees. 
Ten  mentor-mentoree  partners  were  matched  with  the  under- 
standing that  each  group  would  meet  at  least  every  two 
months  for  two  hours.  In  addition  mentors  and  mentorees 
were  involved  in  a number  of  group  learning  sessions  — 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  together  — in  which  they 
assessed  their  personality  types  and  approaches  to  problem 
solving,  heard  mentors  from  other  organizations  talk  about 
the  importance  of  mentoring  and  networked. 

“We  know  that  informal  mentoring  goes  on  now  at  the 
university  but  we  wanted  the  mentorees  to  gain  access  to 
senior  managers  in  a different  division  and  to  benefit  from 


their  savvy,”  Baker  says.  “For  both  partners,  we  hoped  the  pro- 
gram would  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  university.” 
Wong  and  her  mentor  Ken  Burke,  chief  administrative 
officer  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  agree  their  partnership  has  been  a suc- 
cess. Wong,  in  developing  her  skills  in  budget  preparation  and 
presentation,  discovered  a secret  about  senior  administrators. 
“Ken  told  me  they  don’t  have  time  to  sift  through  a lot  of 
detailed  information.  When  I gave  him  my  report  to  look  at, 
he  said,  ‘Cut  this,  pare  it  down,  include  only  the  relevant 


details.’  He  gave  me  insight  into  how  someone  at  that  level 
would  want  information  delivered  to  them.” 

But  Wong  and  Burke’s  partnership  went  far  beyond  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  budget  preparation.  Wong  also  sought 
his  advice  on  how  to  persuade  her  chair  to  hire  extra 
administrative  help. 

In  turn,  Wong  invited  Burke  to  psychiatry’s  biannual  book 
launch,  a celebration  honouring  faculty  members  who  have 
become  published  authors.  The  idea  has  subsequently  been 
adopted,  with  some  changes,  at  OISE/UT,  Burke  notes.  He 
has  also  formed  a small  group  of  senior  financial  officers  at  the 
university  who  meet  periodically  to  share  experiences,  an  idea 
that  sprang  out  of  a cross-departmental  meeting  on  business 
affairs  he  attended  with  Wong.  The  partnership,  Burke  says, 


has  also  been  personally  rewarding  in  developing  his  listening 
skills  and  raising  his  awareness  of  mentoring  at  OISE/UT. 

Pilskalnietis  calls  her  partnership  with  Governing  Council 
secretary  Jack  Dimond  “a  very  indulgent  experience.  I feel 
very  special  to  have  someone  of  Jack’s  reputation  and  status  as 
my  mentor.  He’s  very  busy  but  he  always  takes  time  for  me.” 
Pilskalnietis,  formerly  associate  director  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  athletics  at  Scarborough,  needed  some  level-headed 
advice  about  job  hunting.  Although  she  wanted  to  move  on 
and  she  knew  a more  senior  position  was  available  at  UTM, 
she  wasn’t  sure  of  her  next  step. 
“Jack  offered  me  a wise  piece  of 
advice  — search  to  find  where  you 
fit.  UTM  was  looking  for  a fit,  I 
was  looking  for  a fit.  I needed  to 
go  through  my  own  search 
process.” 

Dimond  also  suggested  she  sit 
on  University  Affairs  Board  as 
Scarborough’s  staff  representative 
to  expand  her  knowledge  of  the 
university  — particularly  as  it 
relates  to  student  services  — and 
to  create  a broader  network  of 
contacts. 

Once  at  her  new  position  at 
Erindale  College,  she  had  to  create 
consensus  around  some  governance 
changes  taking  place  in  her  area. 
“Jack,  whose  expertise  is  governance,  was  outside  the  situation 
and  able  to  be  very  objective.  He  was  someone  I could  speak  to 
confidentially,  someone  who  had  broad  university  experience.” 
Dimond  says  the  partnership  has  given  him  a better  per- 
spective of  the  university.  “If  you’re  in  a particular  office  for  a 
long  time,  you  tend  to  view  the  university  through  that  office,” 
he  explains.  “It’s  a very  good  idea  to  hear  fresh  perspectives 
from  individuals  who  work  in  the  divisions  because  that’s 
where  the  real  university  is.  It’s  also  nice  to  have  personal  links 
with  as  wide  a variety  of  colleagues  as  you  can.  I push  a lot  of 
paper  in  my  job  so  this  forces  me  out  of  that  mould.” 

The  partnership  will  thrive  if  both  people  open  up  and 
think  on  a broader  scale,  he  adds.  “You  need  a certain  sense  of 
adventure.  Breaking  out  of  your  box  can  be  a brave  step.” 


University  of  Toronto 
Parking  Services 

Parking  permits  are  available  for  Faculty,  Staff  and 
Students  throughout  the  campus  for  day  or  evening  parking. 

Cash  parking  is  also  available  throughout  the  campus. 


Reminder: 

Please  follow  rules  and  regulations. 
All  violators  may  be 

tagged  and/or  towed. 

For  more  information  call  us  at 

978-2336/1476 
or  Fax  us  at  978-1475 


The  GSU  is  pleased  to  present  their  Spring  1999 


Nine  Days  Long!! 
in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 
16  Bancroft  Ave. 


Hours: 

Saturday  & Sunday:  10-5 
Monday  to  Friday:  12-6 


•We  sell  new  books  only 
•University  Presses  & academic  titles 
• fiction  & non-fiction 
•children's/special  interests 
•paperbacks 


For  info, call  978-2391 . 
We  accept  MC  &Visa. 

We  reserve  the  right 
to  limit  quantities. 


Sale 

Entrance 

Spadina  Circle- 


| r—  Bloor  St- 
13  I—  Harbord — 
Willcocks— 


to 


College  St 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Environmental  Studies 


Greening  the  Concrete  Jungle 

Faculty , students  aim  to  change  the  nature  of  cities  through  urban  gardening 

By  Megan  Easton 


Back  row:  Professor  Roger  Hansell  of  the  urban  gardening  project  and  students  Jordan  Klimitz  and  Anna  Parisis. 
Front  row:  Students  Heather  Chan,  Jessica  Hopkins,  Laura  Murphy,  Kathryn  Elmer,  researcher  Brad  Bass  and 
Jennifer  Coggan. 


VIEWED  FROM  ABOVE 
Toronto  looks  like  a spread- 
ing mass  of  pavement  and 
buildings  with  patches  of  green.  It’s  a 
picture  that  disturbs,  but  also  inspires, 
a group  of  environmental  studies  fac- 
ulty and  students  working  to  reverse 
the  ratio  of  concrete  to  green  in  the 
urban  landscape. 

“We  would  like  to  fly  over  the  city 
and  see  a canopy  of  vegetation,”  says 
Brad  Bass  of  the  environmental  adap- 
tation resource  group  at  the  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies.  “From 
spring  through  fall  it  would  be 
panoply  of  colour.” 

Bass,  an  Environment  Canada 
researcher  who  also  works  at  IES, 
and  Professor  Roger  Hansell  of  zool- 
ogy and  IES  are  exploring  urban  gar- 
dening through  small  pilot  projects, 
but  they  have  a far  more  ambitious 
dream.  “Our  primary  goal  is  to,  with- 
in 100  years,  change  the  nature  of 
cities,”  says  Hansell.  “And  that 
introduces  a whole  series  of  fasci- 
nating engineering,  architectural 
and  sociological  challenges.” 

The  two  planted  the  first  urban  garden  on  campus  in  1996 
when  they  collaborated  with  a student  to  construct  a type  of 
vertical  garden.  They  designed  curtains  made  of  plants  such 
as  morning  glories  and  sunflowers  for  some  windows  of 
University  College’s  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  residence  and  then 
measured  the  natural  cooling  and  shading  effects.  These  cool- 
ing properties  are  one  of  the  major  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  urban  vegetation,  Hansell  says.  “It  actually 
costs  more  to  cool  Toronto  than  to  warm  it,  which  is  pretty 
silly  for  a northern  city.” 

Modern  cities  have  become  urban  heat  islands,  Bass 
says,  partly  because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  vegetation 
to  absorb  the  sun’s  heat  and  reduce  the  energy  needed  to 
cool  buildings.  Planting  more  trees  would  help,  but  trees 
require  space  that  often  is  not  available.  So  many  urban 


environmentalists  look  to  rooftop  and  vertical  gardens  as  the 
key  to  a sustainable  future. 

Apart  from  decreasing  energy  use,  these  gardens  improve 
city  air  quality  by  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and  producing 
oxygen.  They  also  prevent  water  systems  from  becoming 
overloaded  and  polluted  by  taking  in  buildings’  excess 
rainwater  runoff. 

A tour  of  Toronto’s  streets  shows  some  people  have  culti- 
vated gardens  on  the  walls  of  their  homes  or,  in  highrises,  on 
the  balconies  and  roofs.  But  the  majority  of  Toronto’s  walls 
and  roofs  are  bare,  a situation  that  former  IES  student  Jamie 
McFadyen  intends  to  change.  Last  summer  McFadyen  built 
a hydroponic  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
Building.  He  had  no  experience  and  had  to  fund  the  project 
himself  but  by  fall  he  had  grown  16  hot  pepper  plants  and  six 
tomato  plants.  “I’d  never  grown  anything  before  in  my  life,” 


he  says,  “so  I consider  it  a success”  — 
so  much  so  that  he  has  decided  to 
make  urban  gardening  his  career.  He 
is  currently  collaborating  with 
Hansell  and  Bass  on  a design  for  a 
vertical  hydroponic  garden. 

The  second  rooftop  garden  on 
campus  was  also  constructed  by  a 
student  last  year.  Laura  Murphy  of 
the  Innis  College  environmental 
studies  program  designed  and  raised 
funds  for  a wooden  deck  and  garden 
on  a section  of  the  college’s  roof, 
creating  a green  oasis  where  people 
can  escape  the  summer’s  steamy 
sidewalks. 

Other  students  have  worked  on  a 
smaller  scale,  creating  “living 
machines”  — artificial,  self-sustaining 
ecosystems  of  fish,  plants  and  bacteria 
that  act  as  natural  air  purifiers  in 
buildings.  Bringing  plants  into  build- 
ings has  advantages  that  go  beyond 
the  measurable  environmental 
effects,  however,  and  some  students 
have  examined  the  psychological 
impact  of  giving  urban  dwellers  a 
respite  from  the  concrete  jungle. 

“In  general  you  find  that  being  in  a room  or  building  with 
plants  gives  people  a better  sense  of  well-being,”  says  Jessica 
Hopkins,  a student  who  examined  this  phenomenon  as  part 
of  an  independent  research  project. 

The  idea  that  people  need  to  be  with  living  things  other 
than  humans  is  not  new,  Bass  says.  “Rooftop  and  vertical  gar- 
dens were  clearly  used  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  for  some  of 
the  same  reasons  we  are  using  them  today  — lack  of  green 
space  in  densely  populated  urban  areas.” 

Though  the  method  is  scientific  and  the  environmental 
problems  are  urgent,  vertical  and  rooftop  gardens  also  have 
the  potential  to  transform  cities  on  an  esthetic  level,  Hansell 
says.  “We  envision  an  evolving  architecture  that  incorporates 
living  green  surfaces  as  attractive  as  the  classical  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon.” 


To  get  in  on  this  limited  time  special  offer,  visit 
us  at  our  College  Branch  (245  College  St.)  or 
any  one  of  our  other  10  locations  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area. 

Or  call  the  Tele-Service  Centre  at  416-252-5621 
or  toll-free  at  1-800-777-8507. 

* Offer  available  until  May  31/99.  Conditions  apply;  see  branch  or  call  the 
Tele-Service  Centre  for  details. 


METRO 

CREDIT  UNION 


A lecture  sponsored  by  The  Emilio  Goggio  Chair 
Department  of  Italian  Studies 

Prof.  Thomas  Greene 

(Yale  University) 

“Reading  in  the  Dark”: 
The  Gothic  Theme  in 
Narrative 

Prof.  Greene  will  trace  the  theme  of  a secret  sin  which 
darkens  the  life  of  the  protagonist  from  Greek  tragedy, 
through  Dante  and  Ariosto,  up  to  Dickens,  the 
Gothic  novel  and  Pirandello. 

Friday,  April  9th  1999  at  4:00  p.m. 

Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College 
University  of  Toronto 
73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent 

(Refreshments  will  be  served  at  3:30  p.m.) 

Everyone  is  welcome 
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CN  Donates  $1  Million 


Canadian  National  has 
pledged  $1  million  to  estab- 
lish a chair  in  strategic  manage- 
ment at  the  Joseph  L.  Rotman 
School  of  Management.  The 
university  will  match  the  gift  to 
permanently  endow  the  chair. 

The  chair  will  focus  on  ways  of 
sustaining  and  enhancing  Canada’s 
competitive  advantage.  This  work 
will  include  conducting  research 
into  Canadian 
competitiveness, 
identifying 
issues  relevant 
to  specific  Canadian  companies 
and  developing  proposals  for  busi- 
ness, government  and  organized 
labour.  Professor  Joel  Baum,  an 
expert  in  business  strategy  and 
organization,  will  be  the  first  hold- 
er of  the  Canadian  National  Chair 
in  Strategic  Management. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  responding 
to  corporate  demands  for  expert 
knowledge  and  top-ranked  manage- 
rial skills,”  said  Roger  Martin,  dean 
of  the  Rotman  school.  “We  deeply 
appreciate  CN’s  vital  contribution  to 


ensuring  that  new  business  school 
graduates  are  equipped  with  the 
conceptual  and  analytical  abilities  to 
develop  and  implement  plans  for 
sustainable  competitive  advantage  in 
the  21st  century” 

The  incumbent  will  also  design 
and  teach  courses  for  the  MBA  and 
executive  development  programs  in 
the  Rotman  school  and  play  a lead- 
ership role  in  the  PhD  program  in 
strategic  man- 
agement and 
international 
business. 

“I  am  delighted  that  CN  will 
help  to  fund  this  important  research 
and  teaching  work,  which  will  pro- 
vide new  leadership  to  Canadians  at 
a time  of  unprecedented  change  in 
our  economy,”  said  Paul  Tellier, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Canadian  National. 

Canadian  National  Railway 
Company  serves  all  of  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  Midwest,  including  the  ports 
of  Vancouver,  Montreal  and  Halifax 
and  key  dries  of  Toronto,  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Buffalo,  with  connections 
to  all  points  in  North  America. 


I UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  • 
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Giving!  Greenery... 

Plant  a Tree 
in  honour 

of  a family  member... 
celebrate  a new  child... 
a graduate. ..an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

of  a departed  family 
member  or  friend 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever  your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the  St.  George  Campus  remains  a green  oasis  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  University's  Department  of  Facilities  & Services  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  with  the  selection  of  a species  and  a site. 

For  additional  information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329 

■■■i  University  of  Toronto, 

the  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  the  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 

present  two  lectures  by: 

Paul  M.  Sniderman 

Department  of  Political  Science 
Stanford  University 


"The  Hollowed-out  Citizen: 
Political  Persuasibility  and 
Political  Judgment" 

Monday,  April  5,  4:00  p.m. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3050 
1 00  St.  George  Street 

"The  Impasse  Over  Race:  A 
Possible  Way  Forward" 


Tuesday,  April  6,  1 0:00  a.m. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3037 
1 00  St.  George  Street 


f 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1999  AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  CEREMONY 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 

Robin  Rix 
John  H.  Moss  Scholar 

Professor  James  G.  Arthur 
Faculty  Award  Recipient 

Dr  .John  G.  Dimond 
Chancellor’s  Award  Recipient 

Michol  Faith  Hoffman 
' Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 

Keren  S.  Brathwaite 
lie  jus  Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 

L21, 1999 

at  Hart 

Award  Presentation;  The  Great  Hall,  5:30  p.m. 
Reception;  East  Common  Room,  6:30  p.m. 
Business  Attire 

For  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 

RSVP  by  April  12,  Acceptances  only,  978-0424 
or  Email:  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 

Limited  Seating 


JoanE. 


Ludwik 


A 


The  1999  Massey  College  & 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  Symposium 

URBAN  CIVILITY: 
MOLDING  THE 
NEW  TORONTO 


Wednesday,  April  7,  1999  at  8 pm 
The  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 
1 King  s College  Circle 


Panelists: 


DAVID  CROMBIE 

Former  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Chair  of  the  Toronto  Olympic  Committee 

JACK  DIAMOND 

Architect 


BARBARA  HALL 

Former  Mayor  of  Toronto,  Lawyer  and  Social  Activist 


MARK  KINGWELL 

Political  and  Cultural  Theorist 


Moderator: 


URSULA  FRANKLIN 


MiwA  W ayo 
ARBQP, 

University  of  Toronto  Professor  Emeritus,  Author,  Activist 


Admission  Free 


All  Welcome 


Limited  Seating 
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Faculty  donation 

UNRECOGNIZED 

It  was  uplifting  to  read  The 
Bulletin's  feature  article  on  philan- 
thropy; the  generosity  of  Robert 
McRae  and  Norman  Keevil  in 
establishing  endowed  chairs  is  rich- 
ly deserving  of  recognition  and 
praise  (Building  a Foundation, 

March  8).  However,  there  is  anoth- 
er group  that  also  merits  recogni- 
tion with  respect  to  financing  the 
endowed  chairs  — the  University  of 
Toronto  faculty. 

Much  of  the  matching  university 
funds  for  the  endowed  chairs  pro- 
gram come  from  the  accumulated 
surplus  in  the  faculty’s  pension 
fund.  Had  the  University  of 
Toronto  had  a defined-contribution 
pension  scheme,  as  do  the  majority 
of  universities  in  North  America, 
those  funds  would  have  gone  to 
retiring  faculty  and  judging  by 
anecodotal  information  from  other 
universities  would  amount  to  about 
$1.5  million  for  each  recently 
retired  and  soon-to-retire  professor. 
Thus  the  average  faculty  member, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  subsi- 
dizing the  university  through  the 
pension  fund  to  the  tune  of  $1.5 
million  or  so  over  the  course  of  his  or 
her  working  life.  Unlike  the  private 
philanthropists,  however,  the  faculty 
member  receives  no  tax  benefits  for 
his  or  her  “contribution”;  in  fact,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  even  said  thank  you.  Some 
acknowledgement  is  certainly  overdue. 

Norman  Camerman 
Biochemistry 

Equity  hiring  needs 

TRUE  COMMITMENT 

I want  to  comment  on  the  universi- 
ty’s stated  policy  on  equity  hiring 
regarding  both  women  and  racial 
minorities  as  represented  by  Raising 
Our  Sights:  The  Next  Cycle  of 
White  Paper  Planning,  Key 
Priorities  for  2000-2004  published 
as  the  Jan.  18  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  “large  wave  of  hiring”  envis- 
aged for  those  years  “allows  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to 
redress  the  imbalance  of  women  in 
certain  fields,  notably  the  physical 
sciences,  and  visible  minorities  in 
general”;  indeed  yes,  but  the  sen- 
tence ends:  “as  these  groups  come 
to  populate  the  pools  of  potential 
candidates  to  a greater  degree  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past” 

(p.  11).  Compare  Objective  7.2: 
“The  University  should  continue 
and  develop  its  policy  of  seeking 
to  ensure  that  the  proportion  of 
members  of  under-represented 
groups  who  are  hired  as  faculty 
members  reflects  their  representa- 
tion in  the  applicant  pool”  (p.  6). 

In  other  words,  a ringing  trumpet 
call  to  all  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility to  go  on  sitting  on  their 
bottoms. 

If  members  of  under-represented 
groups  don’t  see  people  with  whom 
they  can  readily  identify  among  the 
faculty,  they  will  at  some  level  get 


the  message:  no  teaching  future  for 
you  here,  either  don’t  embark  on 
graduate  study  or  aim  at  a different 
kind  of  job.  That’s  no  way  to  devel- 
op an  applicant  pool  that  will  even 
begin  to  mirror  our  student 
population. 

It’s  an  old  problem  on  this 
campus.  The  Wayne-Rossi  recom- 
mendation in  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Advisors  on  Ethno- 
Cultural  Groups  and  Visible 
Minorities  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (1990)  that  hiring  prefer- 
ence between  equal  candidates  be 
given  to  members  of  minorities  was 
not  taken  up  in  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Race  Relations  and  Anti- 
Racism  Initiatives  of  1992. 
Recommendations  that 
PACRRARI  did  make,  such  as 
that  “each  department’s  progress  in 
assisting  the  university  in  meeting 
its  employment  equity  goals  should 
be  a feature  of  its  cyclical  review,” 
were  never  followed  up.  I’d  suggest 
that  “the  university’s  employment 
equity  goals”  in  practice  is  mere 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  I urge  members  of  the  com- 
mittee now  seeking  for  President 
Robert  Prichard’s  successor  to  make 
it  their  business  to  ask  for  clear-cut 
commitments  in  this  matter  in 
which  the  university  — for  all  its 
vaunted  trend  setting  — wilfully 
lags  at  least  a generation  behind 
the  realities  of  our  society. 

Jay  Macpheron 
Victoria  College 

A MATTER  OF  FACT 

The  Bulletin  refers  to  me  time  and 
again  as  a research  associate  whose 
contract  was  not  renewed  (Students 
Urge  Review  of  Status-Only 
Appointments,  Nov.  30;  U of  T 
Wants  to  Settle  With  Chun: 

Gooch,  Feb.  22).  I write  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

I left  Berkeley,  California,  to 
return  to  the  University  of  Toronto, 
my  alma  mater,  in  January  1985. 

My  immediate  departmental 
assignments,  received  on  day  one, 
included  supervision  of  student  the- 
sis work,  teaching  a graduate-level 
course  and  writing  a $200,000 
research  grant  proposal  (the  happy 
outcome  was  reported  in  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  Feb.  24, 1986).  None  of 
these  and  other  assignments  I 
received  on  my  first  day  of  employ- 
ment could  possibly  have  been  per- 
formed by  a research  associate  with- 
out violating  more  than  a handful 
of  U ofT’s  academic  and  research 
policies  as  well  as  the  policies  of  the 
century-old  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

As  a former  faculty  grantee  and 
principal  investigator,  I know  all  the 
names  of  the  research  associates 
who  had  ever  worked  in  my 
research  laboratories.  My  name 
was  not  among  them. 

Kin-Yip  Chun 
Toronto 


On  the  Other  Hand 


B Y 


Nicholas 


P A S H L E Y 


What’s  in  a Name? 


A COUPLE  OF  MONTHS  AGO  I 
announced  my  candidacy  for  the 
presidency  of  this  university.  I hope  to 
return  to  this  theme  occasionally  in  the 
months  to  come,  impressing  upon  you 
my  qualifications  for  the  job. 

This  month  I want  to  discuss  money, 
of  which  we  always  need  more.  First  let 
me  ask  you  this:  what  do  people  want  but 
can’t  get  enough  of?  All  right,  what  else 
do  they  want  but  can’t  get  enough  of?  That’s  right: 
parking.  I have  written  before  about  how  the  tiny 
public  parking  area  behind  the  bookstore  single- 
handedly  paid  for  the  building  of  the  Fields  Institute, 
the  math  centre  named  for  Mrs.  Fields,  the  Chicago 
cookie-maker.  I don’t  actually  know  if  that’s  true  or 
not  but  it’s  plausible,  and  that’s  what  counts. 

My  point  is  that  there  are  big  bucks  to  be  had  in 
the  parking  game.  As  your  president  I will  hollow  out 
the  entire  area  beneath  the  University  of  Toronto, 
down  to  the  Earth’s  core  if  necessary,  to  provide 
enough  underground  parking  for  the  entire  Golden 
Horseshoe  area.  Well,  all  right,  I won’t  do  it  myself.  I 
imagine  I’ll  have  meetings  to  go  to,  but  I’ll  see  to  it 
that  someone  does  it.  Possibly  the  Steelworkers,  who 
are  used  to  physical  labour.  If  we  go  deep  enough  we 
can  probably  take  a little  nuclear  waste  as  well.  It’s  as 
lucrative  as  parking  and  it  doesn’t  come  and  go  like 
people’s  cars  do.  At  least  we  hope  it  doesn’t. 

And  speaking  of  cookies,  let’s  discuss  the  world’s 
finest  fundraising  scheme  if  you  don’t  count  income 
tax  — Girl  Guide  cookies.  Everybody  buys  Girl 
Guide  cookies.  Why  not  U of  T cookies?  Undercut 
the  grasping  little  mites  by  a quarter  a box  and  the 
world  is  our  oyster.  Mind  you,  we  don’t  want  black 
and  white  cookies.  We  want  blue  and  white  cookies 


and  I’ve  been  working  on  this  at  home. 
Problem  one:  the  amount  of  food  dye 
required  to  turn  black  cookies  blue  is  possibly 
unhealthy.  There’s  a cat  here  at  Pashley 
Towers  who  will  eat  practically  anything  that 
fits  down  his  gullet  but  he  drew  the  line  at  my 
cookies.  Problem  two  is  that,  blueberries 
aside,  blue  food  doesn’t  look  very  nice.  Still, 
we  have  Nobel  Prize-winning  chemists  here 
and  a fine  art  department,  not  to  mention 
dozens  of  kitchens  that  hardly  get  used  after  about  seven 
o’clock  We  can  do  this! 

I have  been  trumped  on  my  other  fundraising  scheme 
by  Bruce  Kidd,  the  fleet-footed  dean  of  physical  education 
and  health.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  Professor  Kidd’s 
fine  work  in  extracting  unspecified  sums  of  money  from 
the  folks  at  Paramount  Pictures,  who  are  no  fools. 
Paramount  made  a film  — actually  it’s  probably  more  of  a 
movie  — called  Varsity  Blues,  neglecting  to  obtain  autho- 
rization from  this  institution  for  the  use  of  the  name.  I 
haven’t  seen  the  movie  but  I did  see  the  TV  ads  for  it  and 
it  appears  to  be  a serious  study  of  the  following:  sex,  Texas 
and  juvenile  misbehaviour  of  every  sort  — which 
translates  into  eight  student  awards  for  this  university. 

Let’s  develop  this  idea.  What  do  we  affectionately  call 
our  sports  teams?  The  Blues.  With  which  musical  form 
do  we  associate,  for  instance,  B.B.  King?  Do  you  see 
where  I’m  going?  If  we  could  get  a nickel  for  every  time 
B.B.  King  or  somebody  else  sings  the  blues,  our  financial 
worries  would  be  over.  A typical  Saturday  night  in 
Chicago  alone  would  fund  a medium-sized  centre  for 
metallurgy  or  something.  Bruce  Kidd  has  shown  us  the 
way.  Let’s  not  drop  the  ball. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U ofT  Bookstore. 


Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship,  staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

Theorizing  Nationalism.  By 

Ronald  Beiner  (State  University  of 
New  York  Press;  352  pages; 
$65.50  US  cloth,  $21.95  US 
paper).  Directly  addressing  the 
normative  dimensions  of  national- 
ism, this  volume  brings  theoretical 
and  philosophical  clarity  to  an 
examination  of  the  political  appeal 
and  normative  status  of  nationalist 
claims.  Some  of  the  themes  it  dis- 
cusses are  whether  there  is  a “right” 
to  collective  self-determination, 
the  relationship  between  nation- 
alism and  modernity,  whether 
nationalism  and  liberalism  can  be 
reconciled  and  the  “existential” 
attractiveness  of  nationalism. 

The  Education-Jobs  Gap: 
Underemployment  or  Economic 
Democracy,  by  D.W.  Livingstone 
(Westview  Press;  360  pages;  $65). 
Reversing  the  conventional  view, 
this  book  argues  that  the  major 
problem  in  education-work  rela- 
tions is  not  education  but  work. 
It  offers  multidimensional  docu- 
mentation of  the  explosion  of 
learning  and  the  increasing  under- 
employment of  knowledge.  Using 


large-scale  U.S.  and  Canadian 
surveys  and  in-depth  interviews 
at  placement  offices  and  food 
banks,  it  exposes  the  myth  of  the 
“postindustrial  learning  enterprise” 
and  assesses  prospects  for  over- 
coming the  education-jobs  gap  by 
democratizing  the  workplace. 

Networks  in  the  Global  Village, 

edited  by  Barry  Wellman 
(Westview  Press;  377  pages;  $59 
US).  The  book  examines  how 
people  live  through  personal 
communities.  It  compares  the 
communities  of  people  around  the 
world,  with  each  article,  written  by 
a resident,  showing  how  living  in  a 
country  affects  the  ways  in  which 
people  use  networks  to  access 
resources.  Unlike  traditional  stud- 
ies of  communities,  social  network 
analysis  can  identify  the  flourishing 
personal  communities  that  people 
have  — no  matter  how  far  their 
ties  may  stretch  or  how  fragmented 
their  communities  may  be. 

Encyclopedia  of  Semiotics,  edit- 
ed by  Paul  Bouissac  (Oxford 
University  Press;  701pages; 
$125).  A comprehensive  guide  to 
the  topics,  theories  and  thinkers 
of  this  rapidly  expanding  field  of 
knowledge,  this  encyclopedia 
draws  on  classic  and  current 


work  in  linguistics,  philoso- 
phy, literary  theory,  cognitive 
sciences,  anthropology  and  other 
disciplines  to  provide  a point  of 
entry  for  students,  teachers  and 
scholars. 

Linguistic  Minorities  and 
Modernity:  A Sociolinguistic 
Ethnography,  by  Monica  Heller 
(Longman;  286  pages;  $91.25 
cloth,  $35.99  paper).  Focusing  on 
the  politics  of  language  and  iden- 
tity in  a French-language  minority 
school  in  Ontario,  the  book 
reveals  the  transformation  of  the 
francophone  minority  community 
under  the  new  social,  economic 
and  political  conditions  accom- 
panying globalization,  a process, 
shared  by  minorities  in  multi- 
lingual context  worldwide. 

The  Cinema  of  Jean  Cocteau, 

edited  by  C.D.E.  Tolton  (Legas; 
200  pages;  $25).  Jean  Cocteau’s 
reputation  as  a filmmaker  has 
solidly  endured  since  his  death  in 
1963;  eight  feature  films  are  espe- 
cially associated  with  his  name. 
This  collection  of  essays  by  11 
young  scholars  applies  a variety  of 
up-to-date  methodologies  to  the 
discussion  of  each  of  these  films 
and  to  Cocteau’s  three  stage  plays 
he  adapted  for  the  screen. 
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TY  OF  TORO 
SPACE  PLAN 


A New  Way  of  Thinking 

The  St.  George  Campus  is  the  downtown  cam- 
pus of  a world-renowned  University.  The  campus 
is  an  intensely  urban  place,  with  lively  street 
edges  and  dense  development  interwoven  into  a 
complex  pattern  of  streets,  spaces,  building  and 
activity.  Of  the  total  1 40  acres,  almost  60%  is 
open  space,  streets  and  parking  lots.  It  is  critical 
to  preserve  and  enhance  this  urban  environment 
for  both  the  University  community  and  the  com- 
munity-at-large. 

The  campus  is  the  centre  of  a great  many  peo- 
ple's lives  and  its  landscape  has  significant 
impact  on  those  who  live,  study,  work  and  pass 
by  the  University.  It  conveys  vital  messages 
about  what  the  University  is,  it  facilitates  or  frus- 
trates social  contact  and  communication,  it 
influences  first  impressions  and  can  aid  greatly 
in  student  and  faculty  recruitment. 

The  recent  University  academic  planning  docu- 
ment, Raising  Our  Sights,  recognizes  the  need  to 
increase  opportunities  for  students  to  be  resident 
on  campus  and  more  fully  involved  in  campus 
life.  One  of  the  three  key  priorities  of  the  plan- 
ning document  is  to  "enhance  the  educational 
experience  of  students."  By  providing  high 
quality  spaces  for  student  gathering,  recreation 
and  contemplation  - places  to  sit,  to  eat,  to  read, 
to  think  and  talk  to  friends,  the  new  Open  Space 
Plan  is  an  integral  part  of  enriching  a student's 
educational  experience. 

Extensive  consultation  with  the  campus  com- 
munity supports  these  principles.  Many  people 
said  that  open  spaces  are  important  in  their  per- 
sonal lives.  They  said  that  we  should  plan  the 
campus  primarily  for  "people  first,"  that  the 
"pedestrian  feel"  of  the  campus  should  be 
enhanced  to  make  it  a warm,  green,  inviting 
environment.  While  they  recognized  that  the 
car  must  be  accommodated,  they  felt  that  the 
proliferation  of  cars,  particularly  within  the  his- 
toric core  of  the  campus,  was  wrong. 

There  have  been  some  recent  initiatives  toward 
comprehensive  University  planning,  including  the 
Campus  Master  Plan  and  the  City  of  Toronto  Part 
II  Plan  for  the  University  of  Toronto  Area.  Both 
documents  set  a policy  framework  for  planning 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  St.  George 
Campus.  A policy  framework,  however,  is  not 
enough  to  effect  change.  Targeted  action  and 
a new  way  of  thinking  are  needed. 

The  St.  George  Street  revitalization,  for  example, 
has  made  an  enormous  difference  to  the  campus 
landscape.  The  project  created  a new  balance 
between  pedestrians,  bicycles  and  cars  on  a func- 
tional and  attractive  street.  The  revitalization 
opened  people's  eyes  to  the  opportunities  to 
enhance  open  spaces  elsewhere  on  the  campus. 

It  helped  to  spread  the  new  way  of  thinking 
about  living  and  learning  on  the  campus  to  the 
entire  University  of  Toronto  community  and  led 
to  a broad  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the 
campus  open  spaces  and  their  ability  to  improve 
quality  of  life. 

The  following  pages  set  forth  a vision  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  St.  George  Campus  — the 
primary  objectives  as  well  as  an  overview  of  six 
areas  — known  as  demonstration  sites  — that 
have  been  identified  for  revitalization.  A design 
team  led  by  three  design  firms  — Urban 
Strategies  Inc.,  Taylor  Hariri  Pontarini  Architects, 
and  Corban  and  Goode  Landscape  Architects 
— has  developed  a sample  conceptual 
approach  for  each  site  based  on  the  primary 
objectives.  At  this  point  their  ideas  are  only 
illustrations  of  great  potential.  A new  way  of 
thinking  - the  vision  begins  here... 


An  oasis  of  green  in  the  heart  of  vibrant  city,  a landscape  of 
physical  and  academic  excellence , a unique  and  inspired  place  in 
which  to  live  and  learn.  These  are  goals  of  the  University's  new 
Open  Space  Plan , Investing  in  the  Landscape. 


A new  vision  for  King's  College  Circle  (Demonstration  Site  2)  Rendered  by  C.H.  Qian 


OUR  HISTORY 

The  University's  original  land  grant  of  1 828  con- 
sisted of  1 68  acres  of  semi-rural  land  beyond  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  Town  of  York.  Changes 
to  the  landscape  began  to  occur  quickly  as  the 
grant  was  reduced  in  size  and  shifted  westward  to 
construct  the  Provincial  Legislature  building.  By 
the  1 880s,  Queen's  Park,  then  an  official  public 
park  and  the  University  Area  comprised  an  institu- 
tional district  in  a setting  of  forested  parkland. 

In  1917,  an  unimplemented  Landscape  Master 
Plan  by  landscape  architect  Bryant  Fleming 
showed  the  "University  and  Government  Precinct" 
as  one  continuous  place,  linked  by  small-scale 
roads  and  walks.  In  1939,  the  University  still  por- 
trayed the  characteristic  of  a distinct  place  apart 
from  the  City  of  Toronto  with  large,  interconnect- 
ed, densely  treed  open  spaces. 

By  1950  a very  different  picture  had  emerged.  The 
semi-rural  character  of  the  University  had  given  way 
to  separate  open  spaces  surrounded  by  roads 
designed  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of 
private  automobiles.  Many  of  the  large  groupings 
of  trees  were  removed  to  accommodate  new  acad- 
emic buildings  and  many  of  the  street  trees  were 
removed  to  facilitate  road  widening  (St  George, 
Hoskin,  Spadina,  Queen's  Park  Crescent).  The 
heavily  treed  neighbourhood  west  of  the  campus 
disappeared  over  the  next  1 5 years  as  the  campus 
grew  toward  Spadina  Avenue. 

Rapid  westward  expansion  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  created  a West  Campus  precinct  that  was 
separated  from  the  historic  campus  by  the  busy 
thoroughfare  of  St.  George  Street.  The  architec- 
tural designs  and  siting  of  the  West  Campus  facili- 
ties had  little  in  common  with  the  traditional 
styles  of  existing  University  buildings  and  land- 
scapes. The  West  Campus  was  not  planned 
around  a system  of  open  spaces;  rather,  the 
University's  priority  at  this  time  was  to  create 
classroom  space  to  accommodate  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  University. 


From  current  aerial  views,  parts  of  the  campus  are 
relatively  denuded  of  vegetation  as  contrasted 
with  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  Taddle  Creek  ravine 
has  been  filled  and  the  watercourse  has  disap- 
peared. The  proliferation  of  surface  parking  and 
garbage  dumpsters  in  open  spaces  presents  a 
negative  image  and  makes  pedestrian  movement 
difficult.  Widened  streets,  narrow  sidewalks,  fast- 
moving  traffic  and  grade  separations  create  chal- 
lenges for  students  walking  or  biking  to  classes, 
particularly  on  Queen's  Park  Crescent.  The 
changes  to  the  campus  landscape  over  the  past 
1 50  years  have  created  a district  with  limited 
pedestrian  amenity,  disjointed  open  spaces,  and 
little  coherence  in  its  landscape  image. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  elements  of  the  orig- 
inal campus  landscape  are  still  in  evidence  today 
and  offer  enormous  potential  for  the  reconnection 
and  revitalization  of  the  campus  open  space. 

THE  OPEN  SPACE 
MASTER  PLAN 

Investing  in  the  Landscape  is  a new  beginning 
for  the  University  and,  since  1 828,  the  first  com- 
prehensive set  of  targeted  actions  for  the  spaces 
around  and  between  the  buildings  of  the  St. 
George  Campus.  It  represents  thinking  about  the 
place  rather  than  about  isolated  projects.  It  pre- 
sents a broad  range  of  conditions  and  ideas  for 
revitalization,  which  are  built  upon  a long-stand- 
ing history  of  University  policies  and  concepts. 

Investing  in  the  Landscape  is  a vision  for  the  St 
George  Campus.  The  key  to  the  vision  is  consis- 
tency and  coherence.  The  Plan  provides  an  over- 
arching, coherent  direction  for  a broad  range  of 
physical  improvements  and  additions  to  the  cam- 
pus. It  is  the  next  stage  of  the  continuum  of 
University  area  planning  and  campus  improve- 
ment which  offers  to  create  a unique  and 
enriched  sense  of  place  for  the  University. 


Demonstration  Sites 


TING  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 
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Below  six  conceptual  designs  are  illustrated  as  the  focus  of  the  open  space  revitalization.  The  detail  design  for  each  site  will  be  further  developed  by  subsequent 
teams' of  urban  designers,  architects,  landscape  architects  and  other  consultants.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  six  demonstration  sites  is  $22  million  dollars. 

Through  a combination  of  private,  University  and  other  public  support,  the  University  will  implement  these  plans  as  funds  become  available.  i 


Hart  House  Green  - 
Queen's  Park  - Wellesley 
Street  Demonstration 
Site  1 

Goals 

• To  reconnect  the  historic  open 
spaces  of  the  University  district; 

• To  re-image  Hart  House  Green  by 
revitalizing  the  landscape  and 
restoring  a water  feature  with  pos- 
sible storm  water  management 
functions; 

•To  reconfigure  the  Queen's  Park 
Crescent  and  Wellesley  Street  inter- 
sections and  the  Wellesley  Street 
corridor  to  create  a pedestrian-ori- 
ented entry  to  the  campus. 

Queen's  Park  and  the  Ontario 
Legislature. 

Project  Summary 

The  revitalization  of  Hart  House 
Green  is  the  primary  action  needed 
to  reconnect  the  significant  open 
spaces  of  the  University  district.  A 
water  feature  should  be  constructed 
roughly  in  the  location  of  the  original 
McCaul's  Pond.  This  feature  can  be 
used  to  demonstrate  new  methods  of 
storm  water  management  in  an 
urban  environment.  The  area  around 


the  water  feature  should  be  capable 
of  supporting  special  events  and  sig- 
nificant pedestrian  volumes.  The 
knoll  should  be  extensively  planted 
with  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees 
to  extend  the  landscape  of  Queen's 
Park  into  this  space.  A complete 
reconnection  also  requires  removing 
the  Queen's  Park  Crescent  overpass, 
rebuilding  an  at-grade  intersection 
and  improving  Queen's  Park  and 
Wellesley  Street.  The  sidewalks  along 
Queen's  Park  Crescent  should  be 
widened  and  separated  from  the 
roadway  by  a linear  boulevard  of 
trees  to  enhance  pedestrian  safety 
and  comfort.  A newly  reworked 
pedestrian  crossing  zone  should 
extend  from  Hart  House  to  Wellesley 
Street.  Distinctive  paving,  signalized 
lights  and  other  traffic  calming 
devices  as  well  as  trees  and  a water 
feature  at  the  intersection  will  trans- 
form this  entry  to  the  campus  and 
make  the  Queen's  Park  Crescent/ 
Wellesley  Street  intersection  an 
important  focal  point  in  the  city. 

The  Hart  House  Green  - Queen's 
Park  - Wellesley  Street  space  is  a 
Gateway  Site  to  the  entire  University 
and  Queen's  Park  district.  Its 
redesigned  landscape  should  be  of 
landmark  quality  and  provide  strong 
linkages  to  the  Federated  and 
Affiliated  Colleges  and  Universities  to 
the  east  of  Queen's  Park  Crescent. 


King's  College  Circle  - 
Convocation  Hall  Plaza  - 
King's  College  Road 
Demonstration  Site  2 

Goals 

• To  revitalize  the  historic  centre  of 
the  University; 

• To  establish  a landscape  of  signifi- 
cant deciduous  trees  in  the  Central 
Campus; 

• To  improve  connections  to  Back 
Campus,  St.  George  Street  and 
College  Street; 

• To  create  a significant  and  special 
space  in  front  of  Convocation  Hall. 

Project  Summary 

The  proposed  changes  to  King's 
College  Circle,  King's  College  Road 
and  Convocation  Hall  Plaza  will 
transform  the  landscape  of  the 
Central  Campus  and  define  three 
specific  and  different  spaces.  The 
King's  College  Circle  space  will  con- 
tinue the  tradition  of  the  serene, 
open  lawn  at  the  heart  of  the  cam- 
pus while  improving  the  edge  con- 
ditions and  interface  with  the  sur- 
rounding landmark  buildings. 

The  circle  will  have  a new  playing 
field  and  be  surrounded  by  plantings 
of  deciduous  trees  and  a pedestrian 
pathway.  A north-south  landscaped 
pedestrian  axis  will  be  created. 
Originating  at  Trinity  College,  it  will 
proceed  south  along  the  west  side  of 


The  historic  centre  of  the  University  will  better 
connect  St.  George  Street  and  Queen's  Park 
through  enhanced  pedestrian  linkages. 


Wycliffe  College,  move  through 
Soldiers'  Tower  past  University 
College  and  terminate  at  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  This  walkway  will 
establish  a new  series  of  gardens  and 
a colourful  contemplative  space  in 
front  of  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
and  provide  a soft  edge  of  trees 
along  the  east  edge  of  the  King's 
College  open  space. 

Convocation  Hall  Plaza  is  a pedestri- 
an-only zone  which  will  provide  the 
stage  for  the  ceremony  of  the  cam- 
pus and  create  a central  gathering 
point  for  special  events.  King's 
College  Road  is  proposed  as  a tree- 
lined  boulevard,  gated  at  each  end. 
This  will  provide  a special  place  for 
the  adjacent  academic  buildings  and 
a defined  sequence  of  entry  into  the 
Central  Campus.  Automobile  move- 
ment and  surface  parking  will  be 
reduced  to  favour  pedestrian  needs. 


The  Hart  House  Green  will  contain  a water  feature  and  extensive  planting. 


Back  Campus 
Demonstration  Site  3 

Goals 

• To  revitalize  this  historic  campus 
open  space; 

• To  create  a landmark-status  land- 
scape; 

• To  improve  connections  to  Hart 
House  Green  and  the  Central 
Campus. 

Project  Summary 

Surrounded  by  high  quality  historic 
buildings,  the  revitalized  Back 
Campus  will  become  a significant 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  the 
University  precinct.  It  offers  the 
potential  to  provide  two  high  quali- 
ty recreational  playing  fields,  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  the  landscape 
of  deciduous  trees  and  contempla- 
tive spaces,  and  four  commemora- 
tive walks  with  associated  gardens. 
The  eastern  edge  of  the  space  and 
Soldiers'  Tower  passage  will  be 
linked  to  a new  landscaped  walkway 
leading  to  the  Central  Campus  - a 
busy  pedestrian  route.  People  will 
enter  the  University  Art  Centre  in 
University  College  from  a sculpture 
court  behind  the  Memorial  Wall  at 
to  Soldiers'  Tower. 


The  Harbord  Hoskin  corridor  will  be 
narrowed  and  made  more  pedestri- 
an with  specialized  paving,  wider 
sidewalks,  street  trees  and  seating. 

The  Back  Campus  design  is  a focal 
point  of  open  space  revitalization  in 
the  centre  of  the  University.  A com- 
plete redefinition  of  the  space  is  pro- 
posed to  achieve  a landscape  of 
landmark  stature. 


The  Back  Campus  will  become  a landscape  of  landmark  status  surrounded  by  special 
gardens,  paths,  meeting  places,  and  two  new  playing  fields. 
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N V E S T I N G IN  THE  LANDSCAPE 


Willcocks  Street  - Huron 
Street  Demonstration 
Site  4 

Goals 

• To  create  a significant,  landmark- 
quality  open  space  and  a focus  for 
student  activity  on  the  West 
Campus; 

• To  create  distinctive  streetscapes  in 
the  West  Campus,  specific  to  the 
University  of  Toronto; 

• To  enhance  pedestrian  connec- 
tions to  the  Central  Campus. 

Project  Summary 

This  Demonstration  site  is  intended 
to  create  a significant  open  space  on 
the  West  Campus.  Willcocks  Street 
between  St.  George  and  Huron 
streets  is  proposed  to  have  limited 


automobile  access  and  become  a 
park-like,  major  open  space  for  stu- 
dents. It  will  provide  a meeting 
place  and  focal  point  on  the  West 
Campus  with  trees,  public  art  and  a 
skating  area  for  winter  activity. 

The  intersections  on  Huron  Street  at 
both  Willcocks  and  Russell  streets 
will  favor  pedestrians  with  special- 
ized paving,  traffic  calming  and 
enriched  landscaping.  Huron  and 
Russell  streets  will  be  redefined  to 
achieve  a better  balance  between 
automobiles,  pedestrians  and 
streetscapes.  They  will  include 
attractively  landscaped  edge  build- 
ings, wider  sidewalks,  street  tree 
planting  and  traffic  calming.  These 
streets  will  exhibit  a new  image  for 
the  streets  of  the  West  Campus;  an 
image  that  will  make  them  distinc- 
tive to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and,  recognizable  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  campus  open  space  system. 


The  Willcocks  Street  open  space  will  be  a site  of  significant  quality  and  a focus  for  student 
activity  on  the  West  Campus. 


Open  Space  Plan:  an  overview 


College  Street 
Demonstration  Site  5 

Goals 

• To  build  upon  the  success  of  St. 
George  Street  and  enhance  this 
campus  edge  street; 

• To  reinforce  the  special  streetscape 
of  College  Street; 

• To  create  several  new  open  spaces 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
campus. 

Project  Summary 

With  its  handsome,  solid  university 
buildings  and  continuous  setback, 
College  Street  provides  the  back- 
drop to  a proposed  linear  landscape 
of  street  trees,  seating  and  pedestri- 
an amenity  along  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street.  Several  important  new 
open  space  opportunities  are  pre- 
sent along  the  corridor  including  the 


northwest  corner  of  College  Street 
and  University  Avenue  which  would 
include  the  historic  greenhouse  and 
perennial  plantings  to  create  a land- 
mark entrance  to  the  University.  The 
proposed  Taddle  Creek  Road  fore- 
court will  provide  another  land- 
scaped area  where  people  can  read 
and  talk. 

Investing  in  the  Landscape  recom- 
mends streetscaping  on  College 


Street  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  major  edge  streets  to  both  the 
city  and  the  campus.  College  Street 
is  a location  where  the  community 
would  benefit  from  a significant 
streetscape  upgrading  project. 

College  Street  represents  the  next 
opportunity  to  build  on  the  success 
of  St.  George  Street  in  transforming 
the  city  streets  of  the  campus  into 
unique  urban  open  spaces. 


College  Street  should  have  a linear  landscape  of  trees,  seating,  and  pedestrian  amenity 
with  linkages  to  the  north-south  campus  streets,  entrances  and  open  spaces 


Spadina  Circle  - Russell 
Street  Demonstration 
Site  6 

Goals 

• To  create  a landscape  of  landmark 
quality; 

• To  create  a significant,  distinctive, 
pedestrian-oriented  gateway  to 
the  West  Campus; 

• To  create  an  enhanced  east-west 
pedestrian  connection  along 
Russell  Street. 

Project  Summary 

The  Spadina  Circle  - Russell  Street 
intersection  is  a significant  gateway 
to  the  southwest  part  of  the  cam- 
pus. The  form  of  Spadina  Circle  and 
the  surrounding  buildings  creates  a 
one-of-a-kind  place  in  the  city.  The 
University  Development  Site  on  the 
north  end  of  the  Circle  and  the 
existing  historic  building  can  add  to 
the  tradition  of  courtyard  buildings 


at  the  University.  The  new  pedestri- 
an plazas  and  access  points  to  the 
historic  courtyard  will  create  a spe- 
cial place  from  which  to  admire  the 
long  view  of  Russell  Street  and  the 
Convocation  Hall  dome. 

This  Demonstration  Site  combines  a 
tree-lined  Spadina  Circle  and  a re- 
worked Russell  Street  to  establish  a 
new  entry  to  the  southwest  part  of 
the  campus.  Huron  and  Russell 
streets  will  demonstrate  a new, 
greener,  more  pleasant  image  for 
the  streets  of  the  West  Campus, 
one  where  a better  balance  between 
automobiles,  pedestrians  and 
streetscapes  is  achieved. 

The  return  of  Spadina  Circle  as  a 
landscape  of  landmark  quality  is  a 
goal  of  this  project. 


Russell  Street  and  Spadina  Circle,  a distinct  landmark  and  gateway  to  both  the  University 
and  the  city,  should  be  enhanced  as  a significant  east-west  pedestrian  corridor  for  the  West 
Campus. 
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OPEN  SPACE  OBJECTIVES 

The  Open  Space  Plan  is  based  on  these  objectives. 


Primary  Objective  1 

Considerable  energy  of  the  University  should  be  focussed  on 
the  common  goal  of  achieving  the  highest  quality  of  design  for 
the  campus  open  spaces. 

Primary  Objective  2 

The  University  should  require  all  building  projects,  including 
the  identified  University  Development  Sites,  to  improve  public 
open  space. 

Primary  Objective  3 

The  University  should  participate  in  the  planning,  design  and 
construction  of  capital  works  that  will  unify  the  separate  open 
spaces  of  the  campus  and  the  City,  within  this  important  dis- 
trict of  Toronto. 

Primary  Objective  4 

The  University  should  establish  a Pedestrian  Priority  Zone  to 
implement  the  policies  in  the  University  Master  Plan  and  the 
Part  II  Official  Plan,  which  place  a high  priority  on  the  quality  of 
the  pedestrian  environment  on  campus.  This  zone  should 
include  the  reduction  of  surface  parking  in  the  primary  open 
spaces  of  the  campus. 

Primary  Objective  5 

The  University  should  encourage  and  support  community  and 
cross-jurisdictional  partnerships  in  open  space  and  streetscape 
enhancements. 


Primary  Objective  6 

The  University  should  place  a high  priority  on  the  preservation 
of  existing  mature  trees  and  support  all  activities  that  will 
enhance  and  increase  the  overall  tree  density  on  campus  open 
spaces  and  streetscapes. 

Primary  Objective  7 

On  the  West  Campus,  the  University  should  place  a priority  on 
developing  a significant  open  space  and  on  improving  the 
streetscapes. 

Primary  Objective  8 

The  open  spaces  on  campus  should  respond  to  the  activities  of 
the  academic  programs  and  represent  the  cultural  diversity  of 
the  University  community. 

Primary  Objective  9 

The  University  should  promote  opportunities  to  increase  public 
art  on  the  campus. 

Primary  Objective  10 

The  University  should  increase  its  investment  in  open  space 
improvements.  These  improvements  should,  over  time, 
achieve  a consistent  palette  of  material  use  on  campus  and 
promote  long  term  life-cycle  design  and  construction  methods. 
The  investment  should  be  protected  by  providing  sufficient 
resources  for  high  quality  maintenance  of  open  spaces. 


Reconnecting  the  University  to  Queen's  Park  and  the  Federated  Colleges  (Demonstration  Site  1)  Rendered  by  G.H.  Qian 


The  Open  Space  Master  Plan  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Physical  Planning  and 
Design  Advisory  Committee  and  will  be 
considered  by  Governing  Council  at  its  meeting 
on  May  1 3,  1999. 

For  more  information 


Please  contact: 

Judy  Matthews 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  of 
Administration  and  Human  Resources 
Tel:  416  978-0357 
Fax:  416  978-1029 
Email:  judy.matthews@utoronto.ca 


Don't  miss 


THE  OPEN  SPACE 
EXHIBITION 

at 

Hart  House  - Map  Room 

April  12-23 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy. bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Availaule 
—Metro  & Area  — 


Traditionally  furnished,  carpeted,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Toronto  with  balcony 
in  secure  building,  High  park  subway.  $1 ,200 
monthly  includes  locked  underground  parking, 
hydro,  cable  and  telephone.  Suit  mature  per- 
sons. Mid-May  to  mid-October.  (416)  763- 
3125. 

Pied  a terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beauti- 
fully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TIC.  Non- 
smoker.  $35/night.  Monthly  rate  available. 
Call  534-1 956. 

High  Park/Bloor.  Charming  two-storey  fur- 
nished apartment.  Fully  equipped.  2 bed- 
rooms. 1 1/2  bathrooms.  Central  air.  large 
balcony  facing  west.  Parking.  Short-term  rental. 
No  pets.  $1,400  inclusive.  (416)  763-3899. 

Heart  of  downtown  Toronto  (Robarts 
library),  large  studio  apartment,  entire  third 
floor  in  renovated  Victorian  house,  fully  fur- 
nished & equipped,  kitchen,  private  bath, 
hardwood  floors,  private  deck,  enclosed 
sun-room,  a/c,  laundry,  parking.  $1,350 
inclusive.  Available  May  1 . (41 6)  971-6094. 

High  Park.  1 -bedroom,  fully  furnished,  all 
amenities  including  laundry,  cable  TV,  sauna. 
Steps  to  subway.  April  1 — September  30. 
$780  monthly  inclusive.  Please  call  (416)  604- 
7410. 

Large  3-bedroom,  partly  renovated, 

Victorian  house,  fumished/unfurnished,  2 min- 
utes U of  T,  high  ceilings,  hardwood  floors, 
marble  fireplace,  sun-room,  dining-room,  large 
living-room,  country  style  kitchen,  huge  bath- 
room, AC,  central  vac,  parking,  large  garden. 
May  1,1999.  (416)596-6486. 

Two-bedroom  house  in  Cabbagetown, 

streetcar  ride  away  from  U of  T.  Closest  in- 
tersection Carlton/Parliament.  Completely  fur- 
nished bedrooms,  kitchen,  living-room. 
Washer,  dryer.  Small  private  garden.  Very 
quiet  street  in  safe  neighbourhood. 
$2, 500/month  inclusive.  (416)  921-8760. 

Beaches.  Main  & Queen.  1 -bedroom  base- 
ment apartment.  Unfurnished.  Newly  reno- 
vated. $800  per  month  inclusive.  1 -year  lease. 
Suit  one  quiet  professional  non-smoker,  no 
pets.  References.  Tel:  693-8048. 

Annex-St.  George-Dupont.  Prestigious 
Victorian  apartment.  Formerly  owner-occu- 
pied, AC,  2 fireplaces,  Jacuzzi,  modem  kitchen, 
2 bathrooms,  3 floors,  1 bedroom,  office  loft 
with  skylight.  Parking.  No  pets,  no  smoking. 
$2,300  plus  utilities.  May  1 . 61 6-8333. 

Fully  furnished  luxury  bachelor  condo 

with  solarium  and  five  appliances.  Available 
May  1 — August  31 . Bay-Wellesley  area.  Short 
walk  to  U of  T.  Cable,  phone,  linens,  dishes  in- 
cluded. Suitable  for  visiting  academics.  No  pets. 
Non-smokers.  $990/month.  (905)  335-3564. 

Central  — elegantly  furnished  town- 
house.  One  bedroom  + den/bedroom.  Fully 
furnished  including  washer/dryer,  dishwasher, 
microwave,  heat,  central  air  conditioning  — 
everything  supplied.  St.  George  Street  walk  to 
University  of  Toronto  and  hospitals.  $2,100  per 
month.  Phone  (416)  924-3586. 

Summer  rental,  Bloor  & St.  George. 

Large,  immaculate,  well-furnished,  renovated, 
1+  bedroom.  Steps  to  subway  and  Robarts 
Library.  Available  to  non-smokers  May  1 to 
September  1.  $900/month.  (905)  881-7093, 
rbrazeau@chass.utoronto.ca  or 
raymond.brazeau@utoronto.ca 

Bay-Wellesley.  New  luxury  downtown 
condo.  Near  university.  1 bedroom,  den,  bal- 
cony, parking,  locker,  5 appliances,  blinds, 
a/c.  Fitness,  party  room,  24-hour  concierge. 
Neutral  ceramic,  marble,  carpet.  Available 
July  1.  $1,500  inclusive.  (416)  928-5979, 
michael.didonato@utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  house:  available  for  one  year 
from  July/August  1999.  Spectacularly 


renovated  3-bedroom  house  located  in  treed 
midtown  residential  area  (Yonge/Davisville), 
two-minute  walk  to  subway,  shops.  Three 
bathrooms,  kitchen-solarium,  fireplace,  air 
conditioning,  grand  piano,  finished  basement 
parking  for  2 cars.  $2, 000/month.  Call  (416) 
488-3653.  E-mail:  sharron@starfire.utias. 
utoronto.ca 

Annex/Albany  fully  furnished  upper  duplex, 
3 floors,  1 'A  baths,  non-smokers,  living- 
room/dining-room,  3 bedrooms.  August  1 5 
for  a year  or  1 1 months.  $2, 000/month.  (41 6) 
532-7430. 

Beautiful  loft-style  accommodation 

on  campus.  Available  May  1,  1999. 
$1,500/month+.  (416)  596-0674  evenings/ 
weekends. 

Annex  sabbatical  rental.  Attractive,  com- 
fortable 3-4  bedroom  family  home.  Bathurst 
and  Bloor.  Close  to  U of  T and  subway.  Fully 
furnished.  Washer/dryer.  Dishwasher.  $2,300 
per  month.  No  smoking.  No  pets.  References. 
6/1/99  to  9/1/2000.  Call  (416)  535-4713. 

Summer  rental:  Annex,  June  1 — Aug. 

1 5.  Quiet,  comfortable,  two  floors,  large  bed- 
room, study;  deck,  garden;  air  conditioning, 
dishwasher,  laundry,  cable,  fax;  walk  to  U of  T/ 
hospitals.  No  children,  pets.  Non-smoking. 
References.  $1, 700/month  inclusive.  (416) 
323-9266.  sousa@chass.utoronto.ca 

Harbord/Crawford,  2nd  and  3rd  floor  of 
house,  parking,  skylight,  common  entrance, 
would  suit  non-smoking  couple,  quiet  essen- 
tial during  day.  $950  inclusive.  May  1 . (416) 
516-1325. 

Sabbatical  year  rental.  High  Park  on 
College  streetcar.  Sunny  three-floor,  four-bed- 
room,  two-bath  house  with  yard  and  garage. 
Great  family  neighbourhood.  Available  August 
or  September  1.  $2,250  per  month.  (416) 
978-3236,  daniere@cirque.geog. utoronto.ca 

3+  bedrooms,  2+  baths,  renovated,  im- 
maculate, tastefully  furnished  house.  Bathurst 
& Lawrence.  Large  backyard.  Across  from 
park.  $1,600.  978-8097,  783-9566. 

June  rental.  2-bedroom,  2-bathroom,  fully 
furnished  downtown  condo  (Charles  & 
Church).  Walking  distance  to  campus.  Ideal  for 
research  person(s).  24-hour  concierge.  Indoor 
pool.  Non-smoker(s).  No  pets.  Rate  negotiable. 
972-9827,  hsonne@chass. utoronto.ca 

Office  space  for  doctors/professionals 

and  underground  parking  spaces  both  avail- 
able on  College  Street.  Interested  parties 
please  contact  Carol  at  51 5-0778. 

Sublet.  Large,  bright,  attractively  furnished, 
1 -bedroom  apartment.  On  University  subway 
line.  Pool,  sauna,  laundry.  Non-smoker. 
Available  April  1 . 3 months  minimum.  $1 ,200 
per  month.  (416)  928-0435,  (613)  634-8332 
(after  April  1). 

Downtown.  On  University  bus  route. 

Very  attractive,  split-level,  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Sublet  furnished  one  year  from  May.  Or 
short-term  May-July.  $830/month  plus 
hydro/phone.  Parking  $50/month.  Call 
Alexandra  (41 6)  921-2263. 

North  Toronto  summer  sublet.  Luxury 
furnished  two-bedroom  duplex.  Spacious 
rooms,  eat-in  kitchen,  deck,  air  conditioning. 
Steps  to  TTC,  excellent  shopping  and  restau- 
rants. July  1 — August  31.  $1,700  includes 
utilities,  cleaning  woman.  Non-smokers. 
483-2809,  carolec@yorku.ca 

Summer  rental.  Beautiful  fully  furnished 
Victorian  2-bedroom  duplex  on  2 floors.  Lots 
of  trees,  skylight,  2 decks,  laundry,  cable  TV, 
VCR.  College-Ossington.  15  minutes  to 
campus  by  streetcar.  $1,300  inclusive. 
Available  June  1 to  August  15.  534-6876 
(andre.kukla@utoronto.ca). 

Sublet:  May  1 — September  1, 1999. 

Danforth-Donlands,  1 -bedroom  apartment  with 
sun-room,  upper  unit  of  house,  private  en- 
trance, laundry,  5-minute  walk  to  subway.  Non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  $725/month.  (41 6)  465-1 882. 


Summer  rental,  College-Dovercourt  late 
April  to  September  (flexible).  Very  large  two- 
bedroom  apartment,  huge  garden,  fully 
equipped,  cable,  VCR,  laundry.  $1,450 
inclusive.  (416)  531-6042. 

Sabbatical  house,  Bathurst-Glencairn. 

Three  bedrooms,  den,  three  bathrooms,  living, 
dining,  kitchen.  Above-ground  basement: 
study,  bedroom,  family  room,  laundry.  Large 
yard.  Near  subway,  park.  Fully  furnished. 
Bright.  October  1 — April  1 (flexible). 
$3, 000/month.  (416)  787-0883. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Summer  rental  wanted.  Furnished  apart- 
ment or  small  home,  July  1 to  August  31, 
1999.  Single  sabbaticant  from  Dalhousie 
University.  Contact  kevin.forward@dal.ca  or 
telephone  (902)  473-41 09  or  after  hours,  (902) 
445-2372. 

Housesitter  available.  Ensure  a secure 
sweet  home.  Dusting,  lawn/garden  care, 
mail  intake,  TLC  for  pets  and  property 
maintenance  by  graduate  student  with 
excellent  references.  Two-week  periods  to 
two  months.  May  1 — July  5.  535-1740, 
yupark@chass.utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


France.  Nice,  Riviera.  Modern  apartment, 
furnished/equipped  for  2.  Close  to  all  ameni- 
ties. Beautiful  view,  large  balcony,  10  minutes 
from  sea,  40  minutes  from  ski  resort.  Available 
for  2,3,  or  more  weeks.  Evenings  (905)  274- 
9085. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Considering  Ireland  as  a holiday  venue? 

Wanted  to  rent/exchange:  a three-bedroom 
apartment/house,  AC,  yard,  deck  in 
Annex/University  of  Toronto  area.  Suitable  for 
family  of  five.  For:  a four-bedroom  house 
in  Belfast.  Front/rear  yard,  BBQ.  From 
July  24. to  August  20,  1999.  Contact: 
angelina.fusco@bbc.co.uk  or  call  011-44- 
1232-338643  (w),  011-44-1232-610415  (h). 


Bed&  Breakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Completely  furnished  2.5  bedroom 
home  near  Orlando,  Florida.  Thirty  minutes  to 
Clearwater  and  one  hour  to  Disneyland. 
Facilities  include  two  pools,  tennis  courts,  club 
house  and  24-hour  security.  Non-smokers  pre- 
ferred. Reasonable  weekly  or  monthly  rental 
rates.  Call  Ken  (41 6)  289-0984. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Evening 
and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety,  de- 
pression and  relationship  problems.  Coverage 
under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr.  Gale 
Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist  1 14  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Eglinton  Avenue  near  Yonge. 
(41 6)  544-8228.  Focus  on  depression,  anxiety, 
substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  assertiveness, 
relationship  problems,  self-esteem,  abusive 
relationships.  Group  therapy  for  self-esteem 
and  assertiveness.  Fees  may  be  covered  by 
Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  1 83  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road). 
929-3084.  1900  Dundas  St.  W„  Suite  243, 
Mississauga,  Ontario,  (905)  814-5888  (Dundas 
St.  W./Erin  Mills  Parkway). 

Psychological  services  for  children,  ado- 
lescents and  families.  Comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  learning  problems,  emotional  and 
behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depression, 
anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress,  gay/les- 
bian issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  apply.  Evening  appointments 
available.  The  Medical  Arts  Building  (St. 
George  and  Bloor).  (416)  961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual, 
group  and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  re- 
lationship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
provides  some  coverage  for  psychological  ser- 
vices. For  a consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A. 
White,  535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Offering  individual  and  cou- 
ple/marital psychotherapy.  Fees  covered  fully 
or  partially  by  U of  T extended  health  benefits. 
Evening  appointments  available.  The  Medical 
Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416) 
961-8962. 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and  short- 
term, cognitive-behavioural  treatment  of  anx- 
iety and  mood  problems,  including:  fears/ 
phobias,  social  and  performance  anxiety,  panic 
attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic  worry/stress, 
obsessions/compulsions,  and  depression/low 
self-esteem.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Daytime, 
evening,  and  weekend  appointments  avail- 
able. Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Psychotherapy  and  assessment  for: 

anxiety,  depression,  trauma,  addictions,  loss, 
burnout  gifted,  LD,  ADHD.  In:  adults,  couples, 
children  and  families.  Applying  cognitive  be- 
haviour therapy,  sytemic  analysis  and  group 
treatment.  Dr.  E.  Gelcer,  Bloor  at  Castlefrank. 
Phone  928-3179. 

All  emotional  pain  stems  from  unmet  ex- 
pectations. Adjusting  expectations  and  shift- 
ing perspectives  ensures  we  don't  self-sabo- 
tage. Health  plan  covers  individual,  couple 
and  group  counselling  services.  Weekly  self- 
esteem group  for  women  begins  April  1 4, 
1 999  through  June  1 6,  1 999,  6:30  p.m.  to 


8:30  p.m.,  at  $190.  Pre-registration  required. 
Sharon  Holesh,  483-0983. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  process 
that  enables  separating  couples  to  develop 
their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as  custody 
and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has  imme- 
diate and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all  parties. 
Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc.  324- 
9444. 

MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH.  Medical  pro- 
gram teaches  stress  reduction  for  chronic  pain, 
anxiety  and  other  stress-sensitive  symptoms. 
Complementary,  not  alternative.  OHIP  cover- 
age with  physician's  referral.  Brochure  avail- 
able. Lucinda  Sykes,  M.D.  (416)  413-9158. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrolo- 
gists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  packages 
available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at  low- 
est prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic:  1 033 
Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George,  #700,  924-2355.  North  York 
398-9883. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  30 
years'  experience.  Bloor  and  Spadina.  We  will 
bill  directly  for  your  potential  full  coverage.  Ann 
Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970).  Tel.  9601 RMT 
(960-1768). 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  170  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  Government  ac- 
credited. 5-day/40-hour  TESOL  teacher  certi- 
fication course,  May  12-16  (or  by  correspon- 
dence). 1,000s  of  jobs  available  NOW.  FREE 
information  package.  Toll  free  1 -888-270- 
2941. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U.S.  Quick 
turnaround.  Personalized  professional  services 
and  advice  on  all  tax,  business  and  financial 
matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross,  Chartered  Accountant, 
2345  Yonge  Street,  Suite  300.  Tel.  485-6069, 
fax  480-9861. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Recycle  your  surplus 

now  through  the  annual  University  College 
Book  Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  For 
Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (41 6)  978-2968  or 
fax  (416)978-3802. 

BOOKS!  YOUR  BOOKS!  We  ll  pick  them 

up  and  find  them  new  homes  through  the  24th 
annual  Trinity  College  book  sale.  All  proceeds 
to  the  library.  All  volunteer  labour  (41 6)  978- 
6750  or  friends@trinity.utoronto.ca 

LEARN  SPANISH  AT  OISE/UT. 

Communicative  method.  One  level  completion. 
Nine  different  levels.  Option  to  meet  with  a na- 
tive speaker  for  extra  practise.  Spring  session: 
April  — June.  Margarita  De  Antunano,  B.A., 
T.E.F.L.,  M.Ed.,  Co-ordinator,  Canada-Mexico 
Cultural  Exchange  Centre  OISE/UT.  Telephone: 
921  -31 55. 252  Bloor  St.  W„  1 0th  floor,  10-1 36. 

SPANISH  FOR  CHILDREN  AT  OISE/UT. 

Kids  3-years-old  and  up.  A program  that  in- 
cludes art,  music  and  play.  Saturdays  3 'li 
hours.  Margarita  De  Antunano,  B.A.,  T.E.F.L., 
M.Ed.,  Co-ordinator.  Telephone:  921-3155. 
252  Bloor  St.  W„  10th  floor,  10-136. 

TEACHING  A FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  CER- 
TIFICATE OISE/UT.  Two  modules  total  68 
hours.  Module  1 offered  April  10  — June  12. 
Saturdays  2 hours.  Could  specialize  in  English 
or  Spanish.  Margarita  De  Antunano,  B.A., 
T.E.F.L.,  M.Ed.,  Co-ordinator.  For  more  info: 
921-31 55. 252  Bloor  St.  W.,  1 0th  floor,  1 0-1 36. 
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GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Students,  Teaching  Staff, 
Administrative  Staff  and  Alumni 

Co-opted  Members 

for  Boards  and  Committees 


Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  following 
co-opted  (non-Governing  Council)  memberships. 

The  number  of  places  varies  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  the  committee  selections  of  members  of  the 
Governing  Council. 

Academic  Board 

Students 

• 4 full-time  undergraduates  - Arts  and  Science 

• 2 full-time  undergraduates  - professional  faculties 

• 3 part-time  undergraduates 

• 3 graduate  students 
3 administrative  staff 

3 representatives  of  the  alumni 

(Co-opted  teaching  staff  places  have  been  filled  by  election) 

University  Affairs  Board* 

3 administrative  staff 

1 representative  of  the  alumni 

4 students 

2 teaching  staff 

Audit  Committee* 

1 administrative  staff  member  in  financial  administration 
1 or  2 alumni  or  lay  members  in  accounting,  business  or  law 
1 teaching  staff  member  with  expertise  in  accounting 

Business  Board* 

Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees* 

Places  on  the  Business  Board  and  the  Committee  for 
Honorary  Degrees  are  usually  filled  by  members  of  the 
Governing  Council  or  by  individuals  external  to  the 
University  appointed  by  a special  process.  Places  have, 
however,  been  available  in  some  years. 

* number  of  seats  actually  available  for  each  constituency 
on  these  bodies  will  not  be  known  until  the  committee 
assignments  of  members  of  Governing  Council  are 
determined. 

Persons  may  be  nominated  or  they  may  present  themselves  as  can- 
didates. All  nominees  should  submit  a letter  including  an  indication 
of  agreement  to  serve  if  selected,  an  indication  of  the  committees  or 
boards  in  which  the  nominee  is  interested,  a brief  resume  and,  in 
the  case  of  student  nominees,  the  nominee's  student  number,  year, 
full-  or  part-time  status,  faculty  or  college  (if  applicable)  and  the 
nominee's  telephone  number  and  an  address  good  till  the  end  of 
June.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  full-time  and  part-time  student 
nominees  must  be  registered  as  full-  or  part-time  students  again 
next  year  in  order  to  serve.  In  the  case  of  student  nominees  for 
seats  on  the  Academic  Board,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  a 
"campaign"  statement  of  not  more  than  100  words.  This  can,  of 
course,  be  part  of  their  letter. 

For  the  Business  Board  and  Committee  for  Honorary  Degrees,  please 
submit  only  your  name,  address  and  telephone  number.  You  will  be 
notified  if  places  are  available  and  invited  to  submit  biographical 
information. 

Please  send  nominations  to: 

Ms  Susan  Girard 
Governing  Council  Secretariat 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

University  of  Toronto  Deadline  for  nominations: 

978  8428  Friday,  April  16, 1999 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  Boards  and  Committees 
should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations  are, 
therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


Reading  Cultural  Software. 

Monday,  March  29 

Prof.  Mark  Kingwell,  philosophy.  George 
Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
7:30  p.m.  Admission:  minimum  $3 
donation.  All  proceeds  to  Oxfam. 
Information:  929-6295. 

The  Role  of  Legislative 
Intention  injudicial 
Interpretation. 

Tuesday,  March  30 
Justice  Michel  Bastarache,  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada;  D.B.  Goodman 
memorial  lecture.  Moot  Court  Room, 
Flavelle  House,  78  Queen’s  Park.  4 p.m. 
Law 

The  Egyptian  Gardener. 

Thursday,  April  1 
Taber  James,  Wadi  Tumilat  project.  142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  6:30  p.m.  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 

The  Hollowed-Out  Citizen: 
Political  Persuasibility  and 
Political  Judgement. 

Monday,  April  5 

Prof.  Paul  Sniderman,  Stanford 
University;  first  of  two  lectures.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Political 
Science  and  John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 

Young  Women,  Silence  and 
Speech  in  “Hong  Kong”  Canada. 

Monday,  April  5 

Tara  Goldstein,  OISE/UT,  and  Gordon 
Pon,  doctoral  student,  York  University; 
Popular  Feminism  series.  3-312 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Womens  Studies  in  Education,  OISEAJT 

The  Impasse  Over  Race: 

A Possible  Way  Forward. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Prof.  Paul  Sniderman,  Stanford 
University;  final  lecture.  3037  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  10  a.m.  Political  Science  and 
John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 

Models  in  Biology:  Cellular 
Automata  and  Artificial  Life. 

Wednesday,  April  7 
Prof.  Paul  Thompson,  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  116  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  (3 
Applied  Chemistry 

The  Bones  of  St.  Peter. 

Wednesday,  April  7 
Prof.  Tim  Barnes,  classics.  140 
University  College.  4:15  p.m. 
Archeological  Institute  of  America,  Toronto 
Society 

Restoring  the  Glory  and  Play  of 
Mesopotamia’s  Greatest  Game. 

Wednesday,  April  7 

Jack  Miller,  independent  scholar. 
Auditorium,  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 p.m. 
Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Stop-Action  Video  and 
Metacognition:  Children  Revisit 
and  Critique  Their  Experiences. 

Thursday,  April  8 
Prof.  George  Forman,  University  of 
Massachussetts.  212  OISE/UT,  252 
Bloor  St.  W.  7:30  p.m.  Child  Study 

Nationalism  and  Civil  Society. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  John  Hall,  McGill  University. 


Room  506,  203  College  St.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Ethnic,  Immigration  13  Pluralism  Studies 

“Reading  in  the  Dark”: The 
Gothic  Theme  in  Narrative. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  Thomas  Greene,  Yale  University. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 
Emilio  Goggio  Chair,  Italian  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


The  Role  of  Ethics  in  the 
Encounter  of  India  and  the  West. 

Monday,  March  29 

Prof.  Wilhelm  Halbfass,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Council'  Room,  New 
College.  3:10  p.m. 

Good  Outcomes  in  Therapy: 
Therapist  and  Client  Behaviours. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

Prof.  Jeanne  Watson  and  graduate  stu- 
dents Freda  Kalogerakos  and  Lisa 
Berger,  counselling  psychology.  7-162 
OISE/UT.  12  noon.  Adult  Education, 
Community  Development  13  Counselling 
Psychology,  OISEAJT 

“Damn  You,  You  Informing 
Bitch”:  Vox  Populi  and  the 
Unmaking  of  the  Gin  Act 
of  1736. 

Wednesday,  March  31 
Jessica  Warner,  U of  T.  323  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Restoring  Ecosystem  Function 
to  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Open  Spaces. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Student  research  presentations.  2093 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Division  of  the  Environment 

Reflection,  Planning  and 
Temporally  Extended  Agency. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Prof.  Michael  Bratman,  Stanford 
University.  179  University  College.  4 p.m. 
Philosophy 

Atypical  Thieves:  Why  Usually 
Honest  People  Steal. 

Wednesday,  April  7 
Will  Cupchik,  Atypical  Offenders’ 
Program,  Toronto.  7-162  OISE/UT. 
12  noon.  Adult  Education,  Community 
Development  (3  Counselling  Psychology, 
OISEAJT 

Suprasupermolecular  Chemistry. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  George  Newkome,  University  of 
South  Florida.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 

Sex  and  the  Spotted  Hyena: 
General  Principles  From  an 
Unusual  Animal. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  Steve  Glickman,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  4043  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 


Seminars 


Yeast  Pheromone  Response: 
From  Polarized  Morphogenesis 
to  Microarray  Analysis. 

Wednesday,  March  31 
Prof.  Charlie  Boone,  Queen’s  University. 
114  Best  Institute,  112  College  St. 
11  a.  m.  BBDMR 


The  Cell  Cycle  Regulated 
Genes  ofYeast  in  Shades  of 
Green  and  Red. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

Bruce  Futcher,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
Laboratory,  New  York.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Emotional  Stress  Phenotype  and 
the  Search  for  Selective 
Anxiolytics  Among 
Benzodiazepines. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

Dr.  Anna  Makhnytcheva,  Russian 
Academy  of  Medical  Sciences,  Moscow. 
4227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Pharmacology 

Learning  Through 
Collaboration:  The  Collaborative 
Research  Program  in  Long-Term 
Care. 

Thursday,  April  1 
Pam  Dawson,  Baycrest  Centre  for 
Geriatric  Care.  Suite  106,  222  College 
St.  12  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  & Aging 

North  Korea  and  the  World: 

An  Incompatible  Relationship? 

Thursday,  April  1 

Prof.  Charles  Armstrong,  Columbia 
University.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  3 p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

Expression  of  Heat  Shock  Genes 
in  the  Nervous  System. 

Thursday,  April  1 
Prof.  Ian  Brown,  division  of  life  sciences, 
Scarborough.  3231  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Physiology 

Computational  Solutions  to 
Problems  Encountered  in 
Spatial  Data  Analysis. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Prof.  Carl  Amrhein,  geography; 
Applications  of  Statistical  Science  series. 
Room  230,  222  College  St.  4 p.m.  Fields 
Institute  and  Statistics 

Pontine  Cholinergic  Signalling 
Cascades  Modulate  Breathing 
and  Arousal. 

Thursday,  April  8 
Prof.  Ralph  Lydic,  Pennsylvania  State 
University  College  of  Medicine.  3231 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Deadly  Disputes:  Politics, 
Culture  and  the  Brain  Death 
“Problem”  in  Japan. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  Margaret  Locke,  McGill 
University.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  3 p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

ATML  1 of  Arabidopis:  A Cell- 
Type  Specific  Homeobox  Gene 
That  Marks  Progenitor  Cells  of 
the  Ll  Layer  of  the  Shoot 
Apical  Meristem. 

Friday,  April  9 

Prof.  Sharmen  O’Neil,  University  of 
California  at  Davis.  142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  3:30  p.m.  Botany 

The  Canadian  Mental  Hygiene 
Committee’s  Adjustment  of 
Children  Study:  75  Years  of 
Findings  and  Methodological 
Fashions. 

Tuesday,  April  13 
Prof.  Rick  Volpe,  Institute  of  Child 
Study.  Suite  106,  222  College  St.  12 
noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human  Development, 
Life  Course  (3  Aging 
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Events 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  March  30 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Literacy  and  Conceptions 
of  Language. 

Thursday,  April  8 to 
Saturday,  April  10 
Keynote  address  by  Prof.  Roy  Harris, 
University  of  Oxford,  Thursday,  April  8, 
179  University  College,  7 p.m.  Other 
speakers  include  Jerome  Bruner,  Emilia 
Ferriero  and  David  Olson.  Friday,  179 
University  College;  Saturday,  12th  floor, 
OISE/UT.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Centre  for 
Applied  Cognitive  Science,  OISE/UT 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
World  Music  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  March  30 

Japanese  drumming,  African  drumming 
and  dancing  and  Balinese  gamelan. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

U of  T Jazz  Orchestras. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

U of  T’s  big  bands;  Phil  Nimmons  and 
Paul  Read,  directors.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

ThursdayNoon  Series. 

Thursday,  April  1 

Student  chamber  ensembles.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  April  7 

Performance  of  works  by  student  com- 
posers. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  April  9 

Antonin  Kubalek,  piano.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 
$10. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Choirs. 

Saturday,  April  10 
A tribute  to  Elmer  Iseler:  Sir  David 
Willcocks,  Lydia  Adams,  guest  conduc- 
tors; Doreen  Rao,  conductor;  Philip 
Thomson,  piano;  and  the  Elmer  Iseler 
Singers.  MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Spring,  the  Sweet  Spring. 

Sunday,  April  11 

The  Toronto  Consort.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  3 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 


Films 


Last  Night. 

Friday,  April  9 

Starring  Don  McKellar,  Sandra  Oh, 
Callum  Keith  Rennie  and  Sarah  Polley; 
directed  by  Don  McKeller.  Innis  College 
Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  Cinema  Studies 
Student  Union  and  SAC 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Hart  House  Camera  Club  and 
Art  Competitions. 

To  April  8 

Photography,  painting,  sculpture,  draw- 
ing printmaking  and  mixed  media.  Both 
Galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Art  on  the  Wing:  British, 
American  and  Canadian 
Illustrated  Bird  Books  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th  Century. 

To  April  9 

A selection  of  illustrated  bird  books,  with 
an  emphasis  on  birds  of  the  Americas, 
demonstrating  many  different  graphic 
techniques  and  processes.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Senior  Student  Exhibition. 

To  April  23 

Work  of  senior  students.  The  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Visions  on  Higher  Education. 

Monday,  March  29 

Panel  of  five  chancellors  of  Canadian 


universities:  Hal  Jackman,  U of  T;  Trevor 
Eyton,  King’s  College;  Peter  Godsoe,- 
University  of  Western  Ontario;  Kenneth 
Taylor,  Victoria  University;  and  Lois 
Wilson,  Lakehead  University.  Alumni 
Hall,  Victoria  College.  6 p.m.  Victoria 
University 

Record  Sale. 

Wednesday,  March  31 

LPs,  CDs,  books,  scores  and  equipment. 
Lobby,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  presale  (vinyl  only) 
Monday,  March  29.  Room  E016.  4:30  to 
7 p.m.  Information:  978-3734. 

Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Tuesday,  April  6 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  parents  need  to  make  the 
best  decision  for  their  children.  12  noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Information:  978-0951. 
Family  Care  Office 

Urban  Civility: 

Molding  the  New  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  April  7 
The  1999  Massey  College  and  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  symposium.  Panelists: 
David  Crombie,  former  mayor  of 
Toronto  and  chair  of  the  Toronto 
Olympic  Committee;  Barbara  Hall,  for- 
mer mayor  of  Toronto,  lawyer  and  social 
activist;  and  Prof.  Mark  Kingwell,  philos- 
ophy and  political  and  cultural  theorist; 
moderator:  University  Prof.  Em.  Ursula 
Franklin.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m. 

“Ragionando  con  Libri”: 

A Model  for  the  Female 
Intellectual  in  16th-Century 
Dialogues  on  Love. 

Friday,  April  9 

Deana  Basile,  CRRS  graduate  fellow; 
Friday  workshops.  323  Pratt  Library, 
Victoria  College.  2:30  p.m.  Reformation 
£sf  Renaissance  Studies 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  12,  for  events  taking  place 
April  12  to  26:  Monday,  March  29. 

Issue  of  April  26,  for  events  taking  place 
April  26  to  May  10:  Monday,  April  12. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 


University  of  Toronto 
Homelessness 
Initiative 

REQUEST  FOR  SUBMISSIONS 

A report  to  consider  if  the  university  should 
have  a shelter  for  homeless  people  on  the  St. 
George  campus  is  being  prepared  by  Margaret 
Hancock  for  President  Prichard  as  recom- 
mended in  the  November  26,  1998  report 
tided  “Responses  to  Homelessness:  What  can 
the  University  of  Toronto  do”.  The  reflec- 
tions of  students,  staff,  faculty  and  alumni  are 
requested  on  this  question. 

Please  send  your  submission  in  writing 
by  April  9th 

by  fax  to: 

Margaret  Hancock 
Warden 
Hart  House 
978-8387 

or 

by  email  to: 

m.hancock@utoronto.ca. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  SERVICES 
AND 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  RESEARCH  OFFICE 

HUMAN  ETHICS  WORKSHOP 


“ Changing  Patterns  of  Clinical  Trials: 
Community,  Industry  and  Clinical  Perspective, 
Learning  from  Experiences" 

Friday,  May  7, 1999 

9:30  am  - 1:20  pm  Morning  Session 

Plenary  Sessions  8c  Discussions 
2:30  pm  - 4:30  pm  Afternoon  Session 
Practical  Aspects  - 
Small  Group  Discussion 

Room  3153,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

Enrolment  is  limited.  No  registration  fee. 

PLEASE  REGISTER  EARLY!!!!! 

For  registration  and  information  please  call  Amy  Lee 
Tel:  (416)  978-5150;  Fax:  (416)  978-5568;  E-mail:  amy.lee@utoronto.ca. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Director,  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  of  the  Institute  of 
Environmental  Studies.  Members  are: 
Professor  D.E.  Cormack,  associate  dean, 
Division  III,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (chair);  Professors  D.G.B. 
Boocock,  chemical  engineering  and 
applied  chemistry;  J.R.  Desloges  and 
M.L.  Diamond,  geography;  J.D. 
Donaldson,  chemistry;  W.  Michelson, 
sociology;  R.F.  Sage,  botany;  and  F.S. 
Silverman,  department  of  medicine  and 
Gage  Occupational  8c  Environmental 


Health  Unit;  A.K.  Bhuie,  graduate 
student,  Faculty  of  Forestry;  and  E.A. 
Wardell,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
(assistant  to  the  committee). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  from  interested  per- 
sons until  April  12.  Submissions  should 
be  sent  to  Elizabeth  Wardell  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 

Director,  Master’s  Program  in 
Mathematical  Finance 
A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a director  of  the  master’s 
program  in  mathematical  finance. 
Members  are:  Professor  Michael 
Marrus,  dean,  School  of  Graduate 


Studies  (chair);  Professors  Laurence 
Booth  and  Paul  Halpern,  Rotman 
School  of  Management;  Ken  Jackson, 
computer  science;  Robert  McCann, 
Jeremy  Quastel  and  Mike  Sigal,  mathe- 
matics; Nancy  Reid,  statistics;  and 
Ron  Venter,  mechanical  and  industrial 
engineering;  and  Paul  Stubbs,  graduate 
student,  mathematical  finance;  and 
Brunella  McKenzie,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  from  interested  per- 
sons until  April  16.  Submissions  should 
be  sent  to  Professor  Michael  Marrus  at 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  65  St. 
George  St.;  fax,  978-1649. 
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Forum 


The  Case  for  Public  Education 

Publicly  funded  schools  need  our  financial  and  moral  support 
By  Bernard  Shapiro 


WHY  IS  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SO  1MPOR- 
tant?  Because  it  is  — in  the  context  of 
the  fabulous  heterogeneity  of  the  soci- 
ety around  us  — almost  the  only  thing  that  holds 
us  together  as  a society.  Where  else  can  all  our 
many  solitucfes  meet  and  touch  each  other?  Is 
there  a single  chat  room  on  the  Internet  that  could 
accommodate  us  satisfactorily?  Are  there  ways  in 
which  we  can  relate  to  one  another  as  human 
beings  in  the  commercial  marketplace?  In  our 
heterogeneous,  not  to  say  fragmented,  society,  it  is 
primarily  through  public  schooling  and  public 
education  that  we  can  imagine  a common  accul- 
turation, some  pattern  or  design  that  pulls  all  our 
very  different  threads  into  a cohesive  and  mean- 
ingful shape.  The  Internet,  so  often  cited  as  a way 
of  bringing  people  and  ideas  together,  in  some 
ways  does  exactly  the  opposite.  As  British  col- 
league Peter  Scott  has  said,  “the  closer  we 
approach  to  a knowledge  society,  the  more  diffuse 
become  our  notions  of  what  counts  as  knowl- 
edge.” In  his  view  the  knowledge  society  driven  by 
the  Internet,  exciting  as  it  seems,  is  full  of  “dis- 
continuity, novelty,  rupture,  not  a gathering- 
together  and  intensification  of  advances  and  inno- 
vations, but  rather  their  unbundling. ” 

If  this  is  true  then  public  education  is  a public 
good  because  it  is  the  collective  enterprise  that 
makes  possible  our  way  of  life,  providing  the  lin- 
gua franca  through  which  we  can  communicate 
across  our  many  divides.  For  this  reason  it  there- 
fore requires  public  funds  and  public  advocacy.  It 
may  also  require  private  support,  financial  and 
otherwise.  This  implies  not  only  a more  general 
and  more  generous  disbursement  of  tax  dollars 
but,  as  well,  genuine  commitment  from  each  of  us  as  individ- 
uals, not  only  as  citizens  but  as  parents  making  choices  for  our 
children. 

I recognize,  of  course,  that  private  education  has  a legiti- 
mate place  in  a free  society,  but  I insist  that  “separate  but 
equal”  is  not  the  social  model  to  which  we  ought  to  aspire  for 
the  future  of  Canada.  Neither  gated  communities  nor  private 
schools  — however  attractive  they  might  seem  in  the  short 
run  as  we  hoard  our  cultural  capital  for  ourselves  as  individu- 
als and  seek  to  protect  our  children  from  the  realities  of 
citizenship  in  a complex  society  — offer  a compelling  vision 
for  the  21st  century. 


It  IS  DIFFICULT  FOR  THOSE  most  closely  INVOLVED  WITH  THE 
public  school  system  not  to  sound  as  though  they  are  com- 
plaining all  the  time  which  is  not  exactly  a compelling  way  to 
mobilize  support.  The  language  often  used  by  teachers  and 
students  to  describe  time  spent  in  public  school  makes  it 
sound  more  like  a prison,  where  inmates  are  sustained  only  by 
the  illusion  of  light  at  the  end.  Instead  of  being  associated 
with  liberation,  with  growth  and  development,  public  educa- 
tion is  often  seen  as  a form  of  bondage,  identified  with 
conflict  — not  the  healthy  kind  of  conflict  that  leads  to 
enlightenment  but  rather  the  bitter  clash  of  values,  percep- 
tions, attitudes  and  goals  that  stifles  growth  in  understanding 
or  sympathy.  It  is  paradoxical,  then,  that  we  hear  calls  for  a 
painless  transition  from  school  to  work,  as  if  either  place 
could  be  free  from  stress,  inequity  or  frustration.  Yes,  I believe 
the  successful  transition  from  school  to  work  and  beyond 
demands  new  ideas,  imagination,  flexibility  and  persistence, 
but  I do  not  believe  we  should  call  for  it  to  be  seamless  or  easy. 
Learning  occurs  often  in  situations  of  discomfort  and  the 
transition  from  school  to  career  back  to  school  can  often  lead 
to  a dramatic  re-evalution  which  may  be  a very  productive 
exercise.  I am  not  so  puritanical  as  to  imagine  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  good  in  itself — good  for  the  soul  so  to  speak  — and 
I do  acknowledge  — and,  indeed,  insist  on  — both  the  need 


to  revisit  and  in  many  ways  reinvent  school  programs  to  take 
into  account  the  changing  environment  of  the  world  around 
us,  the  world  of  work  in  particular,  and  the  need  for  ever  high- 
er standards  of  achievement  that  we  must  demand  if  our  stu- 
dents are  to  be  well  served. 

At  all  costs  we  must  avoid  the  recent  obscenity  — I will  not 
name  the  jurisdiction  — of  reducing  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  order  to  decrease  drop-out  rates.  The 
challenge  is,  by  contrast,  to  increase  the  requirements  while  at 
the  same  time  sustaining  the  system  pf  multiple  chances  that 
is  a part  of  the  genius  of  North  American  education  by 
delivering  programs  that  have  meaning  to  the  young  and 
can,  therefore,  capture  their  imagination  and  interest. 


Business  should  be 

INVOLVED  IN  EDUCATION 
BUT  NOT  SIMPLY  FOR 
SHORT-TERM  PROFIT 


To  do  this  public  education  must  have  the  support  of  the 
elites,  the  private  sector  and  opinion- makers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  in  principle  and  in  fact.  Many  corporations  vaunt  their 
ties  to  public  education,  only  in  their  personal  lives  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  and  in  their  corporate  lives  to 
spend  their  real  time  and  real  money  in  building  what  mar- 
keters refer  to  as  “kid  power,”  that  is,  children  as  future  con- 
sumers, not  as  future  citizens.  This  is,  I believe,  tragic.  The 
workplace  should  be  an  extension  of  the  classroom,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Business  should  be  involved  in  education 
but  not  simply  for  its  short-term  profit.  It  should  be  investing 
in  education  — in  both  public  schools  and  in  the  workplace 
— in  order  to  support  not  only  “just  in  time”  training  but  also 


the  liberating  power  of  knowledge  and  the  shed- 
ding of  prejudices,  stereotypes  and  single-track 
thinking.  Companies  as  responsible  participants 
in  our  society  must  show  interest  in  the  building 
of  character  and  the  flowering  of  intellect,  they 
must  help  to  grow  our  common  future.  The 
benefits  to  our  society  would  be  incalculable. 

After  all,  the  continuum  between  school  and 
work  is  a complex  voyage  and  it  must  be  seen  as 
a rich  and  dynamic  process  in  which  teachers, 
parents  and  employers  all  interact  with  students 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  frequently  swap- 
ping roles  with  one  another  across  all  the  decades 
of  life.  International,  not  local  or  provincial  or 
even  national  standards  must  be  the  benchmarks 
by  which  we  chart  our  progress  along  this  con- 
tinuum. Further,  school  must  help  students  come 
to  grips  with  serious  intellectual  challenges  so 
that  they  engage  thoroughly  with  a problem  or 
issue  and  don’t  simply  browse  their  way  through 
their  education. 


I KNOW  THAT  WE  LIVE  IN  A SOCIETY  ALMOST 
oppressed  by  expectation  and  nothing  is  more 
troubling  than  our  imagining  schools,  public 
schools,  as  the  cathedrals  of  the  21st  century,  that 
is,  as  institutions  through  which  by  some  sort  of 
“pensee  magique”  we  will  together  transcend  the 
limitations  of  being  human.  We  may,  it  is  true,  be 
able  to  hold  schools  to  a higher  standard  than  that 
of  the  society  of  which  they  are  a part.  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  them  to  a different  standard. 
Nevertheless  the  pressures  for  improvement  are 
both  real  and  important.  No  individual  public  school  can 
sustain  the  momentum  for  change  — and,  therefore,  risk  — 
without  the  stable  framework  provided  by  an  imaginative  and 
courageous  school  board.  That  school  board  in  turn  must  be 
sustained  by  the  community,  in  particular  the  community  of 
employers  and  the  community  of  parents.  An  effective  tran- 
sition from  school  to  work  to  school  and  all  the  other  permu- 
tations means  investment  in  specialists  like  guidance  counsel- 
lors and  career  centres,  it  means  offering  part-time  jobs  and 
work  shadowing,  it  means  support  for  basic  skills  as  well  as 
technical  skills,  it  means  understanding  the  purpose  of  the 
whole  system  — a purpose  that  includes  but  goes  far  beyond 
the  challenges  of  globalization  and  competitiveness.  It  will 
not,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  do  us  a lot  of  good  to  be  rich  but 
not  free. 

A great  school  principal,  William  Johnston  Cory,  once 
described  why  students  should  care  about  the  quality  of  their 
education.  “You  go  to  a great  school,  not  for  knowledge  so 
much  as  for  arts  and  habits,  for  the  habit  of  attention,  for  the 
art  of  expression,  for  the  art  of  assuming  at  a moment  s notice 
a new  intellectual  posture,  for  the  art  of  entering  quickly  into 
another  persons  thoughts,  for  the  habit  of  submitting  to  cen- 
sure and  refutation,  for  the  art  of  indicating  assent  or  dissent, 
for  the  habit  of  working  out  what  is  possible  in  a given  time, 
for  taste,  for  discrimination,  and  for  mental  courage.  Above  all 
you  go  to  a great  school  for  self-knowledge.” 

The  goal,  for  all  of  us,  parents,  students,  teachers,  school 
boards,  politicians,  corporate  leaders  — everyone  — must  be 
that  we  celebrate  the  emergence  of  intellectually  and  morally 
autonomous  individuals  equipped  with  self-knowledge  and 
prepared  to  take  up  their  turn  in  the  collective  task  of 
supporting  our  common  purpose. 

Four  things  come  not  back,  as  the  sage  said:  time  past,  the 
spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the  lost  opportunity.  Let  it  not 
be  said  we  had  the  opportunity  and  we  lost  it. 

Bernard  Shapiro  is  principal  and  vice-chancellor  of  McGill 
University  and  a former  education  professor  at  U ofT.  The  above 
excerpt  was  taken  from  a speech  he  gave  last  month  at  a dinner  and 
meeting  of  the  Collegium  of  Work  and  Learning  held  in  Toronto. 
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